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- WF THOSE readers who sometimes wonder why it 
‘fis not possible to combine in, the same cow the 
-- “highest milking qualities and the ability to make 
the best beef will study the two pictures on this page 
‘alittle, we believe they will readily see why this is 
- true. 

The cow at the top was the first prize Jersey at the 
recent National Dairy Show. The other isa _ prize- 
winning Shorthorn belonging to Lespedeza Farm. 
The Jersey represents the highest development of the 
milking type. The Shorthorn is an excellent speci- 
} men of the beef type. 

It needs but a glance to show that there is a great 
(difference in the form of these two animals, but not 
| until one compares the two, point by point, and notes 
‘the difference in conformation—that is, in general 
form and adaptability to a special purpose—can he 
| realize how great this difference really is. 
| ‘It is the business of the Jersey to convert the feed 
| she eats into milk, and she is built for this purpose. 
Notice the spareness of flesh, not a surplus pound, 
‘anywhere; the depth of body, which gives room for ‘ 

a large digestive apparatus; the capacious udder; the 
| Prominent milk veins; the clean limbs and head. 

Then look at the Shorthorn. Notice the entire absence of the 
sharp points and prominent bones to be seen on the Jersey. See how 
‘Well fleshed she is on ribs and thighs; compare her square shape— 
almost like a block—with the several wedges which the Jersey pre- 
sents whea looked at from different points. It is the business of the 
Shorthorn to convert the feed she eats into flesh, and she does it. 
She givesenough milk to support her calf until it is old enough to 
wean and that is about all that is expected in this line. 

Of course, there are breeds of cattle, and individual cows of some 
| breeds, which have fair milking capacity and at the same time make 
| 00d beef, but the rule holds that the best dairy cowis a poor beef 








~ ALITTLE STUDY IN CONFORMATION. 


maker and that the 
special beef cow is 
not much of a dairy 
animal. 

This is true, too, of . 
other stock and of 
plants as well. It is 
seldom or never that 
the earliest variety of 
any crop is the most 
productive. Speed 
and the ability to 
draw the heaviest 

loads are not combined in any breed of horses, and so on thru the 
whole list. ' 

In short, the highest degree of excellence in any special line is 
attained only when the breeding of the plant or animal has been for 
that particular purpose. The farmer, therefore, should first of all 
decide what particular purpose he wishes his animals to fill and then 
select such animals as are most likely to fill this purpose. The dairy- 
man has no business with beef or dual-purpose cattle. The man with 
heavy loads to pull needs draft horses. The bacon and the lard breeds 
of hogs have each their places. The highly specialized animal is, as a 

rule, the big profit-maker. The farmer who se- 
lects the animal bred for his purpose is the farmer 
who gets the profit. 
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= How the Farmer Can Build Up a Market for His Prodyea 
cpaanacaTioNs REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE DRESSED . ° e 1 
Pe SEER OF FE, TERED Ae Grint Sine Tee Letters from Franklin Sherman, Bion H. Butler, and A. J.: 


Il. a 

dvertiser’ liability Guaranteed. i Sf 

cada mn ty Talks on Fence Building, by Mr. French and Dr. DeSha 
WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of ° ; ‘ 


fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of iil. 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we : . f . x 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between r and their patrons, Co-operative Ginning and Cotton-Selling Associatj 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we ba make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss Charles H. Bland, of the United- States a of Ag 
shall be cere to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper bs 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover -only the pur- ture. 
chase price of the article in question, poe aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 


tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing IV. 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.’ How I Make Christ n Shopping Easy—A Symposiu 
Average Weekly Circulation 154.192 Farm Housekeepers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: _ Y4 
1.00; ths, 55 ts; th ths, 30 ts i 
; To iaduce new. cubseribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both Every now and then we hear of some subscriber whe 
get the paper for one year for ‘ ‘ Z 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. getting two copies of The Progressive Farmer. This oj 
To new subscribers only, The Frogressive Farmer wu be sent ten weeks on trial ; not to be. It costs us a lot of money to print The Prog ‘e 
1 u o not read i ; 
ooh ee tes leper biker aae Farmer, and we do not wish to send two copies to any 


unless he is willing to pay for two copies—and not many4 


» |THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CASH |" ty. 


That two copies are sent is frequently the subse ; 
PRIZE CONTEST. fault. We may have on our books Mr. James W. Jone 
a Smithville. Then we get a subscription for Mr. James Jo 
We want every one of our readers to lend his co-operation | or Mr. J. W. Jones, of Smithville. Thinking it is for a diffe 
and assistance during the next ninety days in spreading the | man, the subscription is entered as new and Mr. James W. 
Gospel of Better Farming among his neighbors and friends, | finds himself getting two papers. Or Mr. Jones may f@ 
and are going to make it worth your while to help us. under the same name and initials but give a new R. F. D.t 
To the person scoring the most points on the scale and so confuse us. q 


shown below, between this date and February To save trouble and expense, both to our subscrib ral 


14, 1913, we will pay. . 2... . se. $50.00 ourselves, we wish to make these two requests: 4 
Second highest score . ...... . . 40.00 ‘ f R * 
aie: .......... saa (1) If you get two copies of the paper, notify us at o 


> give exactly the name and initials on both papers and the p 
Fourth highest score... . ... - . 25.00 office or rural route to which each is sent. * 
Seer ecore:. ... . ..... «= Be Be 


Sixth highest score ......... 15.00 (2) When you send a subscription, always say wheth 
Next five highest scores, ...... . 10.00 is a renewal or anew subscription. If itis a renewal, be 
Next ten highest scores. ....... 5.00 to give initials and name exactly as they appear on the ye 
Next twenty highest scores ...... 3.00 label in your paper, or say why you do not. If the 
Next thirty highest scores. ...... 2.00 there is ‘‘John W. Smith’’ and you renew as “‘John Smitit 
Next hundred highest scores. . .. . . = 1.00 “J. W. Smith” it may cause an error. 


171 prizes for a total of Fite ete: Or) ae met oe $500.00 LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS IN OUR “GE k 
Points will be scored on the following basis : ACQUAINTED-OFFER.”’ 

Each new yearly subscription at $1.00, . . Two points. ARTE SSCA SET ORT 

Each renewal yearly subscription at $1.00, . One point. 

Each new six months subscription at 50c., . One-half point. 

Each new three months subscription at 25c., One-fourth point. 


























Owing to the large amount of editorial and contributed matter in o¥ : 
week’s issue we could not givea list of our prize winners for the first . 
But below we give a list for each of the first two weeks. 

_ The above-named prizes will be paid additional to regular FIRST WEEK. 
commissions, which in themselves are liberal. Write us for Nov. J. T. Leard, Oklahoma . 
full particulars. Nov. F. R. Moon, Virginia, 


P a F - bs Nov. G. W. Avent, Virginia, 
Just think what a nice valentine this prize money will make. Nov . J. B. Howser, Mississippi, 


Nov. . W. O. Brinson, Arkansas, . 
RULES GOVERNING CONTEST. Nov. J. H. Fisher, N. Carolina, 
: mii ae ss ss Nov. . E. W. Wilson, N. Carolina, 
No special subscription solicitor shall be eligible to partici- a. TE ths bette. Mi Conon. 
pation in this contest. 


: . P act : SECOND WEEK—(To the 14th Only). 
Any subscriber to The Progressive Farmer is heartily in- : " 


| pee ‘ Nov. 11, Mr. E. Young, Wisconsin, 
vited.to participate, as well as any agent who is not classed as Now. 12, Mr. G; T. Reheat. Gane, 
“special ’’ by us. 


: Nov. 13, Mr. W. E. Bugg, N. Carolina, . . 

All names, with proper remittances, must be received at Nov. 14, Mr. J. C. Wallace, Alabama, 

The Progressive Farmer’s office not later than 5:30 P. M., Feb- It is rather strange that the first day of the contest einen bring 4 

5 gab Hee a ee ee ee ee 
Orders and remittances must be forwarded at least once a| si sninies: Wiehe te yet eles the cai Sees weil hopes. 

week. As an added inducement for someone to beat that 68 mark, establish® 

If you are a subscriber, give us a lift in spreading the gos- | Mr. Leard, we are going to offer a $10.00 prize to the one who will § 

pel of better farming. And help your friends and neighbors to the largest individual list in this contest. Now, ‘‘GO TOIT” and see | 

become better farmers and better neighbors, as well as better- | “@™20t 8¢t Poth the weekly and monthly prizes. 

ing your community generally. We'll furnish you with sample copies and lend any assistance possi 


> i P Put your shoulder to the wheel and ‘‘cBOOST’’—You may get th : 
Don’t forget that The Progressive Farmer is out of it for just one week’s work. q 
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FOR SOUTHERNERS, 
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Do you want to make yours pay dividends this fal 
Address all letters on this subject to Contest Editor, The | winter? Write us for particulars as to how we can he 


rogressive Furmer. | do this. CIRCULATION MANAGER, The Progreceiee Fa 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 








By TAIT BUTLER. 








A Corn-Shredding Problem. 
: READER wishes to know what part of the 
: shredded stover should’ be given for the 
A rent of the shredder and gasoline engine to 
Sarive it, he furnishing all the labor?” 

Zhis question was submitted to Mr. F. T. Meach- 
Pam, Assistant Director of the Iredell Test Farm, 
‘of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
- who has had much experience in operating shred- 
“@ers, and the following is his reply: 


- “The best way to arrange a fair deal, when 
' apart of the shredded stover is given for pay- 
ment for the use of the shredder and engine, 
is to place a value on the use of these ma- 
chines and on the stover. In our work we place 
a rental of $2 a day on the shredder and $2.50 
a day on the engine, and value the shredded 
> gtover at fifty cents a hundred. On this basis, 
the owner of the shredder would receive 400 
pounds of shredded stover and the owner of 
the engine 500 pounds of stover per day for 
the use of these machines. 

“TI think this is fair to all parties, when the 
owner of the corn stover moves the machines, 
furnishes all the labor and bears all other ex- 
penses of the work.” 





How to Buy Fertilizers. 


ton is apt to reject the cheapest fertilizers 
because they cost more per ton. 
Ailowing 18 cents a pound for nitrogen, 
& 5 cents a pound for potash, 

4% cents a pound for phosphoric acid, 
let us figure the value of a ton of fertilizer of 
different grades: 

1. On this basis an 8-2-2 fertilizer 
as follows: 
160 Ibs phosphoric acid, at 41%4 


4 T* man who buys fertilizers by the sack or 


is worth 


cents. .$7.20 





40 Ibs nitrogen, at 18 cents......... 7.20 
40 Ibs potash, at 5% cents.......... 2.20 
ss Ener eerre $16.60 


2. An 8-3-2 fertilizer is worth: 
160 tbs phosphoric acid, at 4% 


60 Ibs nitrogen, at 18 cents........ 10.80 
40 Ibs potash, at 5% cents......... 2.20 
RMI rach tide g: See Sy oso: ini’ @0s OO % $20.20 


3. An 8-3-3 fertilizer is worth: 

160 tbs phosphoric acid, at 4% 7 

60 Ibs nitrogen, at 18 cents........ 10.§ 
60 Ibs potash, at 5% cents....... 3 


Total 


These figures show that a pound of plant food 
costs just the same in an 8-3-3 fertilizer, at $21.30 
a@ ton, as in an 8-2-2 fertilizer, at $16.60 a ton, 
and yet many farmers would take the fertilizer 
costing the least per ton, thinking it cheaper, 
When, as an actual fact, it is more expensive, be- 

-. Cause the freight charges and cost of hauling will 
be the same on the ton of low-grade goods as on 
the higher grade. 





Feed Horses With Judgment. 


. N OKLAHOMA reader wishes to know if 
P cottonseed hulls and meal are good feeds 


a 


for horses and mules, and in what propor- 
tions. He also says: ‘‘There occurs to me the 
thought that meal cannot be fed to work animals 
thruout the year, owing to its heat-déveloping 


' properties.’’ 


horse feeding. 


There is perhaps no reason why cottonseed 
hulls and meal may not be fed to horses and 
Mules, but it is quite certain that feeding cotton- 
Seed hulls and meal without other feeds will 
Prove more unsatisfactory, as a horse feed, than 
they have as an exclusive ration for cattle. In 
fact, horses do not handle rough feeds of low 
Qutritive value, like cottonseed hulls, advantage- 
Ously, and we do not advise their use at all for 
Of course, a small quantity may 

be fed, but certainly not more than one-third the 
* Toughage should be made up of hulls. Horses 


-8nd mules may do fairly well on hulls and meal 
a 


for a time, but the ration lacks variety, and the 
hulls are too low in nutritive value for horse 
feeding. On the other hand, cottonseed meal 
alone will not prove suitable to take the place of 
the grain ration. 

By all means let us avoid the feeding of horses 
on cottonseed meal and hulls, and nothing else, 
as we have done with cattle. They never were 
a good constant ration for cattle, and they are 
less suitable for horses and mules. In the feeding 
of horses and mules two to three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day must remain the limit, be- 
cause they cannot use more of a feed so rich in 
protein to good advantage. As to hulls, we ad- 
vise against their use at all for horses and mules; 
but if hay is scarce, or high-priced, three to five 
pounds of hulls a day may be fed, to take the 
place of a small quantity of hay. 

Cottonseed meal is frequently spoken of as 
‘“heating.’’ The same is said of ‘‘corn,’’ an en- 
tirely different kind of feed. It seems more nearly 
correct to speak of corn as a “heating’’ feed than 
of cottonseed meal, because corn is richer in heat 
and energy-producing elements elements; but the 
fact seems to be that no feed is a ‘‘heating’’ feed, 
in the sense the term is generally used, unless fed 
in large quantity. Cottonseed meal may be fed at 
any time or season to working horses and mules, 
if it does not constitute more than one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the grain ration. In fact, a ration of 
one part cottonseed meal and five parts corn will 
not be a more “heating” ration, if as much so, as 
a ration of corn alone. 





Useful and Useless Preventives of Disease. 


to prevent disease they made little progress. 

The same applies with even greater force to 
the prevention of disease among farm animals. The 
farmer who depends on medicines to prevent hog 
cholera and other infectious and “catching”’ dis- 
eases will continue to spend his money to no pur- 
pose. Whenever anyone proposes to give your 
livestock medicines internally to prevent disease, 
“sive him the go-by.’”’ Medicines are necessary 
evils for the cure of disease. No well animal is 
made better by the giving of medicines and no 
one has ever succeeded in giving medicines that 
would kill the germs of such diseases after they 
entered the animal, without also killing the ani- 
mal. All such preventives are either pure fakes 
or mistakes. Medicines—disinfectants—used to 
kill disease-producing germs before they enter 
the animal are good when they come in contact 
with the germs for a sufficient length of time; 
but the germs are small and may easily escape 
the disinfectants. 

We are often asked to tell readers what they 
can give to prevent animals taking such diseases, 
and must always answer that we don’t know. 
“very other honest, well-informed man must 
make the same answer. Medicines given with the 
feed or internally to prevent infectious diseases 
are all a failure. Any man who knows anything 
of such diseases and of medicines, ought to know 
this, even if experience had not proved it, but in 
this case all the evidence, experience, as well as 


Ss" LONG as the doctors depended on medicines 


“theory,” is against the use of all such preven- 
tives. 
How, then, are diseases of this sort to be 


prevented? 

1. Keep the animals 
feeding. 

2. Keep the germs of the diseases out of the 
herd, or, better, off the farm. 

3. When the germs once get on the place re- 
move the well animals to a place where no sick 
one has been recently, and as often as new cases 
develop, remove the well animals again. 

4. When medical science has developed, dem- 
onstrated and accepted a method of vaccina- 
tion, or some treatment for the prevention of any 
disease, use it if you can. But don’t waste your 
good money and your livestock by trying to pre- 
vent disease by the internal administration of 
medicines. 

As long as men will buy these so-called preven- 
tives, there will be men and agricultural papers 
who will advertise them, but they have been tried 
and found wanting. 


well by good care and 


Another. Fake “Fertilizer Formula.” 


SUBSCRIBER asks us to comment on the 
A following: 

“How to Manufacture Your Own Phos- 
phate.—Take a large tub or barrel, and put 
into it 100 pounds of water; add very slowly 
and cautiously forty-three pounds of pure 
sulfuric acid. You must be very careful 
while handling this article not to let it touch 


your skin or clothing, as it will instantly 
blacken the skin and destroy the clothing 
wherever it comes in contact; when mixed 


with water it generates a very intense heat. 
Into this mixture throw 100 pounds of ground 
bone. The sulfuric acid instantly attacks 
and enters into combination with the bones, 
reducing them to a pasty substance, and com- 
pletely dissolving them. Four days in the 
acid will completely reduce them. Keep under 
cover and stir occasionally while the process 
is going on. When completed, dump out the 
whole contents on the barn floor and thor- 
oughly work into the mass four times its 
bulk of dry bog earth or dry road dust; mix 
and pulverize completely with a wooden 
shovel. The bog earth acts as a drier, ren- 
dering it easy of uniform distribution. This 
manure is the most powerful fertilizer in 
existence, and, made by these directions, the 
cheapest, as one ton is equal to thirty-two 
tons of barnyard manure. For top-dressing 
for grass lands, use 300 pounds per acre; for 
corn, potatoes, beans, turnips, etc., apply 450 
pounds to be harrowed in; for wheat, rye, 
oats or barley, 400 pounds per acre, in the 
drill, mixing with the soil, or harrow in 
the soil.’’ 


in brief, our comment is, that the statements 
made in this formula are inaccurate respecting 
the value of the mixture, and the process is im- 
practicable and inadvisable. In 100 pounds of 
fresh bone there would probably be somewhere 
between three and five pounds of nitrogen, and 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of phosphoric acid. 
These are all the plant foods there would be in 
the mixture, except such as are contained in “road 
dust,’”’ or the “‘bog earth.’ The directions are 
indefinite in that the road dust or bog earth is to 
be used in “four times the bulk” of the mixture 
of water, sulfuric acid and ground bone. Peat or 
muck, or the ‘‘bog earth,’’ will add some nitrogen, 
but it is not in a readily available form. If used 
only in the proportion of four parts, by bulk, to 
the mixture of bone and sulfuric acid, very little 
plant food would be added, and if road dust were 
used practically no plant food would be added. 


The proposition is too absurd to justify consid- 
eration, but as farmers are apt to be misled by 
these fake means of making fertilizer, we may 
suppose that 600 pounds of road dust or 400 
pounds of ‘bog earth” be used and estimate the 
nitrogen in road dust the same as that in good 
soil, say .15 per cent and the nitrogen in the “bog 
earth’’ as double that of ordinary good soil then 
the mixtures: 


No. 1.— 43 pounds sulfurie acid, 
100 pounds ground raw bone, 
400 pounds “bog earth,’ and 
No. 2.— 43 pounds sulfuric acid, 


100 pounds ground raw bone, 
600 pounds road dust, 


would contain about the 


following amounts of 
plant foods: ; 


One ton of mixture No. 1 contains about 
20 pounds nitrogen, 
80 pounds phosphoric acid. 


One ton of mixture No. 2 contains about 
13 pounds nitrogen, 
60 pounds phosphoric acid. 


One ton of stable manure contains about 
10 pounds nitrogen, 
5 pounds phosphoric acid, 
12 pounds potash. 


At the usual prices for plant foods, mixture 
No. 1 would be worth about $7.50 per ton, while 
stable manure would be worth $2 per ton; but 
owing to the humus-forming material in stable 
manure, it is worth more than is shown by calcu- 
lating the value of the plant foods it contains. 
In other words, the mixture is worth less than 
four times stable manure: instead of thirty-two 
times, as stated. The other statements are about 
equally fallacious. 
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What Professor 
\¢ Massey Says 











OW much bisulfide of carbon will it take per 

bushel to destroy weevils in shelled peas or 
shucked corn?” If the peas or corn are put in 
a tight, covered bin, you can destroy the weevils 
by putting a pint of the bisulfide on 100 bushels. 
The chemical usually sells in pint tin cans, for 
twenty-five cents a can. Keep it away from all 
fire, even a cigar, as the fumes are explosive. 





NOTICE that the Koger Company quote you 

as endorsing their pea thresher. Do you con- 
sider it the best one?’”’ For threshing peas from 
the cured hay, I have never seen a better machine 
than the Koger. The Keystone pea harvester, also 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, is an ex- 
cellent machine for gathering the ripe peas and 
threshing them as it®Boes in the field. This makes 
no hay, as all the vines and hulls are returned to 
the soil, and it can only be used where peas are 
planted in rows especially for seed. 





“ROM central Tennessee: “I shall want to set 
some early apples and some pears. What are 
the best kinds to plant?’ For early apples, I 
would plant the Yellow Transparent, Early Har- 
vest, and Red Astrakan. For pears, the Kieffer 
will give you crops and will be good, at least, for 
canning, and when mellow in the late fall, are 
not bad eating. For better pears, plant Manning’s 
Elizabeth, as a little early summer pear, and then 
Bartlett, Seckel and Anjou. The Seckel and 
Anjou are less liable to blight than the Bartlett 
and make heavy crops. I never had either of 
them to blight, while other varieties blighted all 
around them. 





PLANTED Virginia peanuts on light sandy soil 

that- makes good cotton. I used 400 pounds 
an acre of 8-4-4 fertilizer, and made fine vines 
and no nuts. I planted sweet potatoes on land as 
rich as a garden, and gave them a good coat of 
manure and no Other fertilizer. The vines ran 
everywhere, and I made about ten bushels an acre. 
Why did I fail?’ It is very easy to account for 
the failure of the nuts and the potatoes. The 
peanut is a legume and did not need the ammonia 
you applied, but in that sort of land did need far 
more potash than you used. If, instead of the 
fertilizer you used, you had applied 500 pounds 
of Thomas phosphate and 150 pounds of 
sulphate of potash an acre, you would have made 
nuts, for the lime that the Thomas phosphate 
carries would have helped and the potash would 
have made the nuts. Then the sweet potatoes 
were in rich soil and you applied only cow manure 
and got an excess of nitrogen, and little potash 
or phosphoric acid, both of which are essential 
in the formation of the potatoes. You would have 
made better potatoes if you had applied the com- 
mercial mixture of 2-8-10. For a good applica- 
tion, say 500 pounds, of this an acre, would 
have given you all the nitrogen desirable and 
plenty of the phosphoric acid and potash that 
make starch, and, hence, potatoes. Big vines do 
no harm if the mineral matters are there. 





Secrets in Agriculture—Good Things to 
Let Alone. 


HEN a man comes to you with a secret 
W formula for a fertilizer, or a remedy for 

all the ills that befall your trees, and 
wants to sell you the secret, set him down at once 
as afraud. For years past a fellow has been sell- 
ing to farmers a recipe for a fertilizer, made up 
of acid phosphate, lime, nitrate of soda, sulfate 
of ammonia and salt, and he has doubtless reaped 
a harvest of dollars from the sucker list for his 
worthless formula. Years ago I published his 
entire formula, and he than got out a patent on 
it, and paraded the fact as a warrant of its value, 
when in fact any one can get a patent for a mix- 
ture of any sort, and the patent does not give 
any guarantee of its value. 

Some time back, a man, whom I shall not ad- 
vertise here, sent me some extravagant circulars 
offering two books containing “The Professor’s 
Secrets in Farming.” He claimed that his books 
would tell how to avoid all damage from drouth, 
all damage from wet, how to destroy the weeds 
before planting the crop, how to grow crops with- 
out labor, how to rid the land of bushes and briers 
without any cost at all, and in general, to make 
great crops in all seasons without much, if any 
work. 

Of course, he had testimonials from men who 
had bought his books, and were getting rich from 
his methods. It occurred to me that a man who 


HOW TO GET THE RIGHT SORT OF 


WORK-STOCK IN THE SOUTH, 





E HAVE said time F 
and time again that 
in our opinion the best way 
up 
stock to the weight neces- 
sary to handle modern 


to breed our native 


farm machinery economi- 
cally, is to buy draft stal- 
lions to which our native 
mares can be bred. It is 
all right, of course, to pur- 
chase mares of these draft 
breeds, but in most cases it 
is far more economical to 
buy stallions. 

A Percheron sire like 
the one here shown will 
have a wonderful influ- 
ence on the work-stock of 
his neighborhood in the 
course of a few years. 
This particular animal 
was sold by W. S. Corsa, 
of Whitehall, Illinois, to W. 
Y. C. Humes, of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 
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possessed such valuable secrets was a great fool 
to sell them at all, when all he had to do was to 
reap golden harvests from the soil without work, 
for one of his testimonials said that the man who 
wrote it was renting ten acres of land, and was 
too poor to own a team, and in two years, by 
means of these secrets, had horses, wagons and 
cattle. He was an agent for the books! I wrote 
to the ‘‘Professor and Universal Farmer,” as he 
styled himself, and told him that if he wanted his 
books candidly reviewed, I would take pleasure 
in telling the farmers all about their merits, if he 
would send me copies for the purpose. 
Then I got a long letter saying: 


“My new methods have cost me over fifty 
years’ study, and altho they profit those 
using them $100 to $1,000 and sometimes 
$2,000 a season, they have made me much 
poorer than before. Now, sir, if your con- 
cern is too poor to pay me $2 for the new 
methods, it must be as poor as I am, and I 
am too poor to buy stamps to introduce a 
thing as new and as good as mine, which 
people say is too good to be true. When I 
started out, I felt confident of increasing 
the crops of your State three-fold, but it 
would seem that people love to raise less, 
than to get out of Starvation Hollow.” 


Noble, disinterested man! With an unheard-of 
ability to raise crops in wet weather or dry, on 
poor land or rich, he is getting poorer all the 
time by reason of knowing so much. Why, in 
reason man, do you not raise the crops by your 
new methods? Why will they not make you rich 
as well as others? Why get poor in the effort to 
make other people rich? Let the ungrateful pub- 
lic alone, burn your books and sit down and kill 
bushes and briers without work, for there are 
hundreds of farmers who will pay you well for 
doing it, and you can make more money growing 
crops for other people without labor than you can 
selling your books. No, you cannot farm any 
money from me, or from any one whom I can in- 
fluence. The thing is entirely ‘“‘too thin.’ Your 
books would make about as good reading as Mark 
Twain’s account of his editing an agricultural 
paper. 

But even such a transparent humbug will find 
suckers to send him money, doubtless. The sucker 
list of addresses is passed around among the 
frauds. Keep your name off the list, and do not 
be classed as an easy mark by any of these rascals. 





A Question No Man Could Answer. 


acre of land that will be most profitable, all 
things considered?’’ 

Now, if there is a man who can answer that 
question for every one, I cannot name him. One 
acre of land is a very indefinite statement to be- 
gin with, for acres of land differ widely in their 
condition and fertility. Then, too, one man may 
have an acre close to a city where there is sale for 
a special crop, at good figures, and he may be able 
to make an acre pay wonderfully well, while an- 
other man in a different place could not make 
the same crop pay at all. For instance, I have a 
garden here of a little more than one-sixth of an 


P vcr 0 tell me what crop can be grown on one’ 


acre, as a large part of my lot is occupied by 
dwelling, out-buildings and lawns. This one-sixth 
acre has furnished a great abundance of vegeta- 
bles for my family, with the exception of sweet 
potatoes and a few things that I do not grow, and 
I have made cash sales of about $125. I have 
done this mainly because I can put cut flowers 
into the wholesale market in Philadelphia in four 
hours, and find this so profitable that I am ex- 
tending the floral part of the garden as a com- 
mercial matter. 

But a man in a section far from a large popu- 
lation that buys such things, could not make 
these flowers profitable. In fact, had I been at 
home during the summer I could have made the 
garden even more profitable. But in the vege- 
table line, the sales are still going on, for the 
grocers send out th ir wagons and take spinach 
as fast as I car ;°_* .: cut, for five cents a pound, 
and curled fixe" _ 2% cents a pound. The big 
heads of the Curled Scotch count up much faster 
than the spinach. But the kale has taken the 
greater part of the-summer to make this growth, 
while the spinach has been grown since the to- 
matoes were cleaned off the land, and is in fact 
the third crop on that plot, for the tomatoes came 
after the early spring crop of green onions. 

An acre of light rich soil in a place where there 
is a demand for fresh vegetables, can be made 
very profitable if the owner keeps up a constant 
succession of crops, for there is no one crop that 
will be as profitable as a number of crops on the 
same land, as can be done in all parts of the 
South by skilful treatment and heavy manuring. 

I once sowed several acres of light soil in 4 
quick-growing variety of turnips the first of 
March. They were sown thinly broadcast, and 
heavily fertilized. The crop was wonderfully good, 
and I sold them fast for three dollars a barrel, 
and got fully one hundred barrels an acre. 

A few years ago a man in Delaware said that 
he had made a gross return of $400 from an 
acre of spring turnips, while another man. tried 
the crop near me and made a dead failure, simply 
because a piece of poor sandy soil, insufficiently 
fertilized, could not be expected to make a great 
crop of anything. In some seasons this crop pays 
well, while in others it does not, and this is true 
of all the so-called truck crops. Irish potatoes 
may pay handsomely in one season and not be 
worth the digging the next spring. Sweet pota- 
toes paid well last year, and this year seems to 
be a surplus and low prices. 

What any man can make most profitable on a 
small piece of land will depend, first, on the 
quality and fertility of the land; second on the 
local or outside demand for certain things that 
he can grow, and thirdly, on the skill of the gar- 
dener. An acre garden properly equipped with a 
little greenhouse for starting things, and frames 
for hardening off plants or growing lettuce during 
the winter, or vegetable plants for sale, can be 
made a very profitable piece of land in the hands 
of a skilful gardener, who will put brains into the 
work, and always be ready to take advantage of 
conditions for any particular crop, and who will 
keep his land at work continually summer ant 
winter, producing a variety suited to the different 
seasons. Hence there is no one crop most profit- 
able “all things considered.” Profitable garden- 
ing is a matter of rich soil, brains, and manure. 
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[| MORE DRAINAGE EXPERIENCES. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF LAND DRAINAGE. 


Reason Teaches and Experience 


Proves That When the Land is 


Drained, Health, Wealth, and Happiness Will Not Be Long in 
Coming—Some Convincing Object Lessons. 





By Reid Whitford, Engineer Charleston County, S. C. Drainage Commission. 


HAT OLD, oft-repeated ques- 
iy tion is still being asked, as to 
the failure of the rapid set- 

tlement of the desirable agricultural 
lands of the Southern States, and is 
regularly answered by one word— 
Malaria. This grim monster has ob- 
structed, for these many years, the 
commercial development of this fer- 
tile and attractive country, waiting 
for the remedy to be applied, which 
like the disease, is expressed by one 
word—Drainage. 

Good Drainage Means Good Crops. 

Some time during the seventeenth 
century, a convent garden in France 
was so far superior in the produc- 
ivity of its soil and the constant ex- 
cellence of its fruits and vegetables 
that it became known far and wide 
as the ‘Magic Garden.’ Many be- 
lieved that it was supernaturally 
blessed. But later when the garden 
was converted into a public park, 
and needed excavations were made 
in the work of improvement, a com- 
plete system of under-drains was un- 
earthed about three feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. So the se- 
ecret was out—drainage pure and 
simple had created this wonder, and 
maintained it for years. 

In Holland, on lands as low-lying 


and as flat as the sea itself, per- 
sistent and intelligent effort has 
transformed those boggy, water- 


soaked, overflowed lands into one of 
the garden spots of the world, re- 
sulting in health, and prosperity al- 
most inconceivable. 

But one does not have to go to 
Holland, nor yet to France, to see 
examples of the manifest and nu- 
merous advantages following in the 
wake of drainage. Many instances 
in our own country can be observed 
where this has been brought about 
to perfection. A case in point on a 
smaller scale, is that of the Hinson 
farm on James Island, situated at 
the mouth of the historic Ashley 
River, across from Charleston, S. C. 
Here Mr. W. G. Hinson, an agricul- 
turist of extraordinary ability, rec- 
ognized 30 years ago the value of 


drainage. He planned and installed 
a thorough system of tile under- 
drains on his lands, which immedi- 


ately brought the soil up to a state 
of high cultivation. This produced 
results in the decided superiority 
and regularity in the yield of crops 
of various kinds. Neighboring lands 
of equal fertility of soil, but not un- 
der-drained are not to be compared 
With the Hinson lands in the money 
value of the yearly harvest. 

Another example of drainage, 
which has attracted especial inter- 
est and attention, ‘is that of the 
“Demonstration Farm” situated near 
Summerville, S. C., on lands known 
as the “crawfish” type, which up to 
the time when this work was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, under the di- 
‘Yection of Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, were generally believed to be 
useless, and consequently valueless. 
This land, when farming operations 
began there several years ago, was 
Covered by a growth of short-leaf 
Dine, the soil being water-soaked, 
sour, -and perforated with crawfish 
holes. But by scientific methods of 
drainage and cultivation, today it is 
as fine a farm as can be found in this 


State. Bulletin No. 167 of Clemson 
College gives the cost of drainage 


of such lands at from $4 to $20 per 
acre, with from $5 to $15 additional 
for the removal of stumps, when the 
drainage has been completed. After 
afew years of the cultivation of this 


soil, the clear profit per acre, realized 
for the harvested crops, is almost be- 
yond belief. 


Drainage to Get Rid of the Mosqui- 
toes and Malaria, 


The Sanitary and Drainage Com- 
mission for Charleston County, or- 
ganized by the late Col. James Cos- 
grove, realized at least ten or 12 
years ago the absolute importance of 
draining, by a comprehensive plan, 
the outlying country districts ad- 
jacent to the city of Charleston, in 
order that improved sanitary condi- 
tions might be brought about. Their 
efforts have been so far crowned with 
success, that today, where swamps 
and. morass existed, where the mos- 
quito found convenient and numer- 
ous breeding places in stagnant wa- 
ter, are now found flourishing truck 
farms, excellent public roads, and 
busy manufacturing plants. 

The Southern farmers have long 
been well aware of the importance of 
draining their wet lands, and espec- 
ially those in the coastal region of 
the South Atlantic States, but not till 
quite lately has the individual plant- 
er, except in rare instances, been fi- 
nancially in a position to undertake 
such work. But now with the for- 
mation of State laws, whereby co- 
operative combinations may be or- 
ganized into drainage districts, con- 
ditions have changed so that at a 
comparatively small outlay the farm- 
er may have at least the surface wa- 
ter removed from his lands, the mos- 


quito driven out, and healthy sur- 
roundings secured. 
But simply taking off the water 


from the top of the ground, does not 
mean that the land is prepared for 
the most profitable type of cultiva- 
tion. In order to accomplish this, 
sub or tile drain should follow so as 
to further lower the water-table, 
making space for air to enter the 
soil, thus giving a new impetus to 
plant life. Without the first 
however, in providing the main leads 
or outlets for the tiles, the second 
step could not satisfactorily follow. 

It is very well known that much 
of the richest and most productive 
soil in our coastal region is compos- 
ed of swamps, covered most of the 
year with water, forming ideal breed- 
ing places for the pestilential mos- 
quito. These lands cover extensive 
areas, Which would be expensive to 
drain, and make ready for the plow, 
and cannot be undertaken by the 
ordinary land-owner, because of this 
expense. But if the United States 
Government, thru the National 
Drain Congress, could be induced to 
excavate the main leads or drainage 
canals, thru these vast swamps, and 
thus dry them, then the public health 
would be improved, and the land- 
owners might be able to devise means 
by which such lands could be brought 
under a state of cultivation, to the 
advancement of the prosperity of the 
country at large. It is to be earn- 
estly hoped that the General Gov- 
ernment may yet see its way clear, 
at a time not far distant, when it can, 
and will, extend this aid to agricul- 
tural land drainage. 

A great deal is said, and truthful- 
ly too, in regard to very large sums 
of money being expended by the 
South in the purchase of grain, hay, 
and other farm products away from 
home. Experience indicates that 
drainage, by improving the public 
health, in removing the malarial in- 
fluences from our fertile lands, would 
certainly induce progressive farmers 
to cast in their lots in the sunny 


step, 


South, which would eventually re- 
sult in the land yielding enough and 
to spare, so that these supplies from 
beyond the confines of a Southern 
State would not be needed. 

After all the ‘“‘common sense’”’ of 
the whole thing seems to be that 
when the land is drained, health, 
wealth, and happiness will not be 
long in coming. 





From a Waste to a Fertile Field 
in One Year. 


N 1911, I tiled the lower edge of 
a field that in 1910 pnly grew 


bull grass and smartweed, waist 
high. In 1911 this lower edge of 
the field was in cotton as high as 


my head, and met in four-foot rows. 
It is the same this year, and is there 
now, to be seen by anyone who cares 
to look at it. In fact, many of my 
neighbors have seen, and can tes- 
tify to its beauty. 

This year, on another farm, I 
tiled a field that had been turned 
out three years before, because ‘‘it 
was too wet.’’ I planted it in corn, 
that yet holds up to the sight of the 
passerby its splendid crop of golden 
ears, aS a proof that this year is the 
first of many in the past, that it has 
had a fair chance to yield a harvest 
of profit. 

I could write of other results in 
other parts of our farms, but this is 
enough, the question now is how 
can it be done. 

Get a farm level, or get your 
neighbor who has a farm level, and 
lay the ditches off and cut them to 
the grade that gives the best pos- 
sible fall, selecting, of course, the 
locations in the field where drainage 
is most needed. Have your tile ready, 
get a tile shovel, and put them down 
leaving no sags or rises in the line 
laid, joining the tiles only by touc':- 
ing the ends together. Cover 
joints with pine straw, throw in 
enough dirt to hold the tiles firin, 
then plow in the ditch until it is like 
a long grave. 

ff any inexperienced farmer is 
afraid to undertake to lay the tile 
where needed, the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., will 
send out a pamphlet so practical and 
plain that if read and acted upon, a 
farming man, ‘“‘tho he be a fool, can- 
hot err therein.” J. D. BULLOCK. 

Leechville, N. C. 


Land Worth $3 or $4 Before Drain- 
age, $50 Afterwards. 

OUR years ago, this section, which 

is partly in Bladen and partly in 


the 


Pender County, was almost entire- 
ly under water. It was one of the 
flooded districts with which we are 
all familiar, especially those of us 


who lived here the time of 
the flood. 

There is a large swamp, known as 
Lyon swamp, that the farmers here 
have always depended upon for their 
farming land. Part of -this swamp 
was cleared. A small canal, 14 feet 
wide and three or four miles long, 
was cut, and several smaller ditches, 
but the land was not sufficiently 
drained. Crops were too uncertain. 

After the flood, four years ago, we 
were determined to have this swamp 
drained. The contract was let out, 
the necessary preparations were 
made, and the work was completed 
this summer. A ditching machine 
was used. A canal 13 miles long, 
seven feet deep, and varying in width 
from 20 to 30 feet. Also a levee two 
miles long, was built to prevent the 
water of the Cape Lee River from 
overflowing us, was cut. The cost 
was $45,000; but the land is now 
thoroughly drained: We have the 
best crops this year we have ever 
made. No more danger from Over- 
flows. 

The draining of this body of fer- 


during 


(5) 1209 


tile land has enhanced the value of 
it from $3 or $4 per acre, to $50 per 
acre. One man that owns 1,000 acres 
of this swamp land, is now holding 
it at $50 per acre. 
Two years ago, my 
100 acres of land 
swamp. He knew the land was fer- 
tile, for when it was a dry year, he 
made a splendid crop. Wet years it 
was a failure. Last spring, my hus- 
band had part of this field planted 
in corn, but the land was so wet and 
sour that the yield was not good. 
This spring he had it again planted 
in corn. The land was then drained. 
The crop is the best ever made on 
this land. Large wagon-loads of corn 
are now being hauled to the barn, 
and we expect soon to have one of 
the old-time corn shuekings. 
MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Currie, N. C. 


father gave me 
cleared in this 





The Old Blind-Ditching Method. 


FIND the old style of what we 

call “‘blind-ditching,’ good ana 
most economical to use in draining 
low, wet places. The ditch should 
be cut to a depth of at least 3% feet, 
which will allow better drainage ana 
more room for blinding or filling in. 
I generally cut good-sized poles any 
length desired, or so as one or two 
men can easily handle them, then 
fill the ditch about half full of these 
poles, then put on top of the poles 
old boards of some kind, which 
causes the loose soil not to sift 
thru, filling the ditch up so quickly. 
Some use straw or pine litter for 
this purpose, which is almost worth- 
less, or next to nothing, as this soon 
rots, allowing the soil to soon fall 
thru the vacant places between the 
poles, and’in a very short period the 
ditch will become worthless. After 
the boards are put on top of the poles 
fill in with dirt, and pack closely, 
giving a little rise on top when finish- 
ing up. 3y using the above method, 
I have drained low wet spots thor- 
oughly, so as they will now produce 
as good crops as any other portion of 
the field. 3y using boards instead 
of straw, the ditch will give good re- 
sults for a good many years. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 


Wet Places Now the 
the Field. 
decided to 


ree years ago, I 
. drain some low ykaces in 


Once Best in 


I my 
field. There not being any tile handy, 
I dug ditches with a good fall, and 
filled them about half full of small 
pine logs, covering these with pine 
straw, then filled in with dirt. One I 
made a plank box for. e« Then filling 
in with dirt, so I could plow over. 
Both plans proved good. Before I 
did this, I could not grow any crops 
on these wet places, and now these 
places grow the best crops in the 
field. The crops grown over these 
hollow ditches have this year yielded 


enough to pay for digging the ditches. 


I can plow over them without the 
trouble of making bridges. 
Cc. G. TUNSTALL. 


Edward, N. C. 





Whére to Use Pole Drains. 

F ONE will use pole drains where 

they keep wet at all times, they 
will last indefinitely. If they are 
dry any considerable part of the year, 
they will rot quickly. 

It is only desirable to peel 
bark off the insides where water 
flows. The outside is better with 
bark on, to hold up the earth, and 
give more room for water. 

Good drain tile can be made now 
of creek gravel or sand and cement 
far cheaper than clay tile. If a far- 
mer has gravel or sand, or both, he 
can make his own tile for a small 
cost at odd times. Most land will 
pay for under-draining, and draining 
deeply too. Plow earlier and earth 
will stand drouth better, if drained 
well. | _ ALLEN M. WARDEN, . 
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Frame of this 
machine is built of Bessemer steel, 
triple truss, which insures great 
strength; discs of high carbon crucible 
steel drop-forged to shape. 

Cuts close at center without 
center shovel attachment, and at any angle 
of gangs. Anti-friction bumpers protect 


inner ends of gangs. 


Furnished with any style disc desired: 
Plain, plow-cut or cut out. Wiih or without tongue 
truck, 

All Kingman machines shipped as 
nearly set up as possible. 

PRICES THE LOWEST. Write for Illus- 
trated catalog. 

KINGMAN PLOW COoO., 
Dept. N . PEORIA, ILL. 








From 1% to 12 H.P. 

The simplest engine made. Fewest _workin 
parts. Starts easy in cold weather, Patented 
mixer, now, simple and positive igniter. Many 
. other valuable features. housands of satisfied 

users say it’sthe best gas engine in all the world. 


Owing to our close factory connections we offer 
these great engines at prices that will save you 
from $25 to $350. And every one of these engines is 


GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 
Let us send our large engine folder. It illus- 
trates and describes all BOHON engines as well 


as feod crushers, grinders, etc. Write us now—we 
will save you money. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
110 Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


KELLY DUPLEX 


Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
























wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn,cot- THE 
nm seed, corn in shucks, alfalfa, KELLY 
| sheaf oats or any kind of grain, 4 
* Bagger has a couble spout. & DUPLEX 
ttach to either 
side of mill, is the 
easicst 


Requires 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mi!l of equal size, 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 
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Stumpy farms are money-losin 
with stun f 


t or our ba 
book 18 worth big mon 
only 4 tew stumps. We will eend it 
ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO 
: Dept. 43, Lone Tree, 1 
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SUPERIOR . 


DUPLEX MILL: 


Grinds twice as much as_ an 

5 other mill of same size with 
much less power. The double 

grinding rings with saw tooth 

non cobs or in 

kattir se 
ts 












es 
oS Easy to operate. Extra i 
rings free with mill. Built to last a lifetime. 
Complete line. Capacity 5 to 120 bu. an hour and 
cperates on from 11-2 to 25 H. P. For gasoline 
or steam engines. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for Free Ilustrated Catalog. 
SUPERIOR MANUPACTURING & MILL CO. 
24 East Street Springfield, Ohio 

















SAWS 


Hard-wood or all-steel saw frames with 
3 latest improvements. They are time and 
money 6s: Large rollers retura table 
automat Patent rock shaft prevents 
saw bre: Meny other practical, ex- 
clusive features. Caialog free. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 
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PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








ONCE AGAIN, THE FARMER’S 
GREATEST PROBLEM. 


It is the Making ard Keeping of a 
Fertile Soil. 





T IS a most encouraging sign of the 

times in the South that an ever- 
increasing number of men are com- 
ing to see that the matter of the 
improvement of their soils is a prob- 
lem that needs looking after on each 
one’s individual farm, not on the 
farm of neighbor Jones or Bob Smith, 
but on my farm. It is not Mr. Jones’ 
or Mr. Bob Smith’s farm that I am 
especially responsible for; but I am 
responsible to my family, my State, 
and my country, for the way I handle 
the soil entrusted to my care. The 
care of the soil is such a big problem, 
not only to future generations, but 
to those who are looking to its pres- 
ent or immediate future production 
as a means of providing for their 
necessities and a measure of the so- 
called luxuries, that are becoming 
almost necessities by reason of an 
advancing civilization. 

A rich soil is such a potent factor 
in large production that other means 
to this end pale into insignificance 
beside it. Having an extremely rich 
soil, the farmer is enabled to make 
profitable crops by even the crudest 
methods of cultivation; crops that 
his neighbor working poor soil by the 
most approved methods can scarcely 
equal. We have all noticed instances 
where the most ignorant man has 
produced large profitable crops by 


| the use of the one-horse plow, both 


as a breaking tool and cultivator. 
But this is not the condition that 
prevails as a rule the country over, 
the rule being rather that the man 


_who is farming by the crudest meth- 


od is at the same time working the 
poorest soil—this poverty of soil be- 
ing brought about, very largely, by 
these same unscientific methods of 
working. 

As noted above the good farmer 
working poor land is laboring under 
a terrible handicap. But what be- 
comes of the man attempting to cul- 
tivate the poor soil by the most ex- 
pensive method? He is’ simply 
doomed to a life of poverty and his 
family with him. There is no escape 
from this condition. The bulk of the 
farmers working fairly fertile land, 
by the use of good tools and plenty 
of cheap power, set the price that the 
consumer is obliged to pay; and the 
man making the small crops on the 
poor soil by one-horse power must 
accept the majority price. And this, 
I believe, is right; the consuming 
public should not be penalized for the 
ignorance or pig-headedness of a mi- 
nority producing class. It is a rule 
of life today that the man who works 
by routine, using methods handec 
down from less progressive genera- 
tions, must stand aside and allow the 
man of progress to reap the benefit 
that progressive methods bring. 

This rule holds in agriculture as 
well as in other lines and because 
those connected with The Progres- 
sive Farmer realize this is one rea- 
son why they are contending, year 
in and year out, for better methods 
of soil handling, crop productions, 
and crop distribution. 

And the making or keeping of a 
rich soil ranks first in importance, 
in my opinion, for without a rich soil 
large crops cannot be produced eco- 
nomically and there is generally lit- 
tle profit in the distribution of small 
crops, even by the best methods. 

With the start we have made I am 
looking forward hopefully to the 
time when the great bulk of the 
lands of my section will be rich, well- 
drained, and be handled by men us- 
ing the most economical tools and 
power. 


In what way can we aid in push-. 


ing this work along. First by do- 
ing better plowing this fall than 





ever before; second, sowing more 
rye and other cover crops than ever 
before; third, putting in every spare 
hour this winter laying under-drains 
thru the wet places on the farm. 
Then next spring prepare for more 
clover, peas and soy beans than the 
South ever heard of before. 

Where to do this work? Why right 
on your own farm of course. I will 
attend to mine, you to yours, then 
Jones and Bob Smith catch the in- 
fection and we will all come on to- 
gether toward a better South. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


WHY SOUTHERN SOILS ARE 





POOR. 
Poor Farming Accounts For It, and 
Good Farming Will Reclaim 
Them. 


HAT the Northern farmer who 

contemplates moving South 
wants to know most of all is: Can 
he succeed there; can he make money 
from the land? The answer is: He 
can—provided, he knows what to do 
before he does anything, and carries 


out his plans with judgment and 
discretion. 
The most common mistake made 


by the Northern man coming South 
is in buying too much land with too 
little means. 

Having had two years’ experience 
which has cost me at least $2,000, 
I believe I am qualified to give ad- 
vice. 

Here is the first bunch: 

The man who buys 100 acres of 
Southern land at $20 an acre should 
be in position to expend $20 an acre 
more improving the land—the soil. 
That’s aside from all. building im- 
provements. 

If he buys land at $100 an acre— 
and there is plenty of Southern land 
that is worth $100 an acre—he won’t 
need to count upon the expenditure 
for soil improvement. 

The difference in the value of the 
different farms—building improve- 
ments and distance from town or 
city being the same— is, as a rule, in 
the care that has been given the land, 
the difference in plowing and cul- 
tivating and in rotation of crops. 

The non-productivity of Southern 
fields is due to the growing upon 
them, year after year, such crops as 
corn, cotton and tobacco, without re- 
turning to the soil anything in the 
form of vegetable matter. 

My experience and observation in 
southern Virginia convince me that 
lime, legumes and deep plowing will 
reclaim almost any so-called worn- 
out field in this region. 

The legumes—cowpeas, soy beans, 
clovers—wiil store nitrogen in the 
soil, and the plowing under of one or 
two crops of them will provide the 
humus so much needed. 

Lime appears to stir into activity 
the plant-food bacteria needed by 
the legumes. At the same time it 
corrects soil acidity. 

Deep plowing turns 
to become aerated and 
and places the ground in condition 
to absorb more of the water which 
falls upon it, conserving the mois- 
ture for sustenance of the crops 
when the dry season comes. 

The summers of 1911 and 1912 
were attended by the most severe 
drouths known in Virginia for some- 
thing like 30 years. And yet in those 
two years I have seen fields of corn 
here whose growth and yield would 
be a surprise to the farmer of the 
Middle West, even had all conditions 


new soil 
productive 


up 


been favorable. I have seen other 
fields where the cornstalks did not 
attain three feet in height. The dif- 


ference was due solely to the con- 
dition of the ground—to the differ- 
ent kinds of farming done. 

With deep plowing and good cul- 
tivation—following a good stand of 
clover—southern Virginia land will 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


yield from 50 to 100 bushels of corn 
to the acre. I have the word of One 
reputable farmer that he raised 119 
bushels of corn to the acre following 
alfalfa, without the use of fertilizer 
of any kind. 

To make as plain as possible the 
process of reclaiming the misused 
lands of the South I would prescribe 
this treatment, as a rule: 

Plow this fall and winter 
turning plow, followed by 
plow. 

Plant next spring to cowpeas or 
velvet beans, using the variety which 
would produce greater growth of 
vines. To assure a good growth 
would use as fertilizer—with stable 
manure not available—about 409 
pounds to the acre of basic Slag, 

In August would plow under the 


with 
Subsoil 








entire crop and prepare to seed to. 


crimson clover in September. Would 
apply one ton to the acre of ground 
limestone when seeding to crimson 
clover. 

On average land, I believe, the 
crimson clover should the following 
year make a fairly good crop of hay. 
It could be taken off in time to 
grow a crop of late corn on the land, 


which might be seeded to sapling 
clover at the last working of the 


corn, applying then another ton to 
the acre of ground lime. 

I would grow corn. or to- 
baeco on the same field only once in 
about four years, having it in clover 
two years and completing the rota- 
tion either with small grain or with 
cowpeas, or cowpeas and kafir corn, 
or cowpeas and sorghum. 

And I would keep on the place all 
of the cattle that the place would 
grow feed for. Calves grow into 
good money quickly; there is like- 
wise good money in milk and butter, 
and the cows return to the land al- 
most the value of their rough feed. 

Sheep and hogs and poultry are 
unquestionably profitable to raise if 
one is prepared to handle them prop- 
erly. But I am convinced that cows 
and clover and corn are worthy first 
attention of the farmer who is get- 
ting a start in southern Virginia. 

F. W. SPRAGUE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


TERRACES PREVENT WASHING. 


How to Build Them So They Will Be 
Of Service. 








F ALL the farm problems that 

have come before me, the one of 
drainage has been among the most 
difficult. I consider it one of the most 
important features of a well regulat- 
ed farm. 

For ten years, I 
interest, the articles 
subject, tried to reason from cause 
to effeet, and work with diligence 
to find the most acceptable way to 
dispose of surplus water, and at the 
same time save the soil, and produce 
maximum crops. 

On our uplands, the two principal 
methods of drainage are, first, hill- 
side ditches with rows run on level; 
second, terraces (run on level) with 
rows parallel. The use of hillside 
ditches being the oldest method in 
this section, still has a great many 
advocates, who refuse to use the tel 
race. 

Others accept the terrace, and re- 
fuse the ditch. Experience has led 
me to accept both as good in their 
place. 

[I have practically no level upland, 
that nearest level having about six 
feet fall in 200 feet distance. The 
steepest that I cultivate has the same 
fall in 30 to 50 feet distance. 

I have 2a farm level and, beginning 
at the highest part of the field, lo- 
cate the first terrace. It takes three 
men, one to operate the level, one to 
carry the target, and one to use hoe 
or plow to mark terrace line. After 
running the line for the first terrace, 
have the man carrying the target 
move down six feet fall, and with 
that point run the next terrace. 

Care should be taken that the in- 


have read with 
written on the 
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strument is perfectly level, in order 
to get the terrace level. -Failure in | 
this point, means high and low} 
places, and the result, a broken ter- | 
race after the first heavy rain. ’ 

Continue running the terrace lines 
six feet fall as long as there is 60 to 
75 feet distance between terraces. 
Where the slope is greater than above 
mentioned, I prefer hillside ditches, 
as it is almost impossible to hold the 
heavy spring and summer rain. 

The ditch should have from two to 
four inches fall to 100 feet. After 
lines have been run, follow with two- 
horse turning plow with terrace 
wing. Run four to six furrows, ac- 
cording to height and width desired. 

I have terrace drag, made like the 
one given in The Progressive Farmer 
some months ago. I use this to push 
up the sides of the terrace bed, mak- | 
ing it a little higher in the center. 
It is drawn by two mules, and oper- 
ated by one man, and will do more 
work than five or six men _ with | 
scoops. 

I prefer six-foot fall to three-foot | 
fall. It gives less waste land, fewer 
short rows, and better appearance | 
generally. When giving them six 
feet fall, they should be built some 
higher and broader than where less 
fall is given. 

I plant row of Iron cowpeas on my 
terraces, and cultivate twice with 
hoe. Other crops can be planted if 
desired. Cotton will grow on them 
all right, only requiring more culti- 
vation. - | 

Another excellent point about ter- | 
racing is that every rain carries a lit- 
tle soil toward the terrace below, | 
making it nearer level each year. | 

Let me say to those who have not 
tried terracing, or who have tried 
and were disappointed, the first year 
is the worst year, because the banks 
are soft, and in case the water breaks | 
over, they often wash to the bottom. | 
To safeguard against such, build the 
terraces, first, wide enough, second, 
high enough, and do not cultivate 
too clean the first year. 

A. L. JONES. 


I 








Newton, Ala. 


How Mr. Landrum Got Rid of 
Anthracnose. 


READ with interest, what you had 

to say about anthracnose in cot- 
ton.. You are right, nearly every | 
State has an Experiment Station, and 
this should be encouraged by every- 
one, for it is here that enemies of 
the farmer can be located and dealt 
with, and exterminated in a few 
months, when we would be a life- | 
time in making the discovery—and | 
probably not then. But we, as farm- 
ers, are more dependent on ey 
things than we should be. For in- 
stance, ten years ago, I purchased a 
lot of cotton seed for planting pur- 
poses. This variety stood high in the 
estimation of every one, but anthrac- 
nose was its Jonah, and eventually 
it was abandoned by almost every 
one, except myself. I knew it was 
first-class, and also knew it had 
more diseased bolls than any cotton 
I had ever had any thing to do with. 
Yet, I could not consent to abandon 
it. 

I went then, ahead of the regular 
Pickers, and selected only the bolls 
from those stalks which contained 
no diseased bolls. I continued to do 
this for ten years, and I now have it 
nearly free from anthracnose. 

This year, with all the rain and 
Other bad weather, there was about 
two per cent of the bolls affected, 
last year, less than one per cent, 
1911 being an ideal year in Geor- 
gia for cotton. 

Let every man on the farm make 
his farm an experiment station. It 
takes lot of hustling, but it pays. 
Don’t depend too much on the other 
fellow, but do something yourself. 

W. S. LANDRUM. 

Thomaston, Ga. 





thou confessest thy sins, and to- 
+ thou committest again the sins thou 
didst confess.—Imitation of Christ. 
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Storehouse of Plant Foods 











ies Hidden on Every Farm 














acid. 





raising of bumper 


NEW YORK, N. 


Many Southern soils are rich in the elements 
needed for sustaining plant life. 
are often locked up in unavailable forms. 


Plant life is continually knocking at the door of 
this storehouse of plant food. Constantly is it de- 
manding to be fed nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 


It rests with you to throw open the 
door of this storehouse to your crops. ‘@ 


GENUINE 


Thomas Phosphate ral 


(KEY-TREE BRAND) 


» 


makes available the plant foods that lie dormant in your soil. 
It’s soil renovating Magnesia and Lime “unlock” imprisoned 
plant food elements; it’s Iron produces vigorous, healthy growth; 
it’s 17 to 19% Phosphoric Acid is always available—does not 
revert to insoluble forms—and cannot be washed away. 
THOMAS PHOSPHATE is the right “KEY” to the right 
Prices and free literature upon request. 


crops. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company, 


Special Importers, 
Y. 


These plant foods 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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PROFESSOR MASSEY, Editor of The Progressive Farmer, says: “If you went a fertilizer carrying 
lime, buy the basic slag or Thomas Phosphate, and you will get forty p« r cent of lime without paying 
for it, as the price of the phosphate is determined by the percentage of phosphoric acid it contains.” 































Value of Crops North and South. 


a COMPARING the products of the 
Southern States with the North- 
western States, in your editorial 
columns of November 2, it seems to 
me you have entirely the wrong 
viewpoint and liable to work serious 
iniury to Southern farmers if re- 
lied upon, in making them to think 
they are equaling the Northwestern 
farmer in production. The fact is 
that it is exactly the reverse, and if 
we would follow their way of farm- 
iug, we could make more money than 
they do on this very account. That 
is, our prices are two to ten times as 
high here, when if we would raise 
hay for $5 per ton as they do, and 
oats at 25 cents, corn at 40 to 50 
cents, we would then be selling beef 
at ten and 11 cents on foot as they 
do, and hogs at eight and nine cents 
as they do, instead of as we do, send 
there and buy a larger bulk of the 
stuff we eat and feed. See the point? 

For example, I quote from prices 
from my Western papers on the 
farms in Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota. 

Corn here $1 bushel, there, and in 
all other States, 40 to 50 cents; oats 
here 60 cents, there, 30 cents; hay 
here $25 per ton, there, and in all 
other States, $5 per ton; potatoes $1 


bushel here, there 25 cents; beef 
21% to 3 cents per pound here, there, 
8 to 10 tents. 

Every store in the South that ca- 
ters to retail farmers, is selling 
Western stuff, simply because we do 
not produce per acre half what we 
ought. 

It is time that 


we get active in 





direction. I. C. WADE. 
Cornelia, Ga. 
Editorial Comment:—We _ quite 
agree with Colonel Wade that the 


average yields of farm crops here are 
much smaller than in the North, 
but we must remember that when 
we get to raising good crops 
prices here are bound to go down. 
We must produce more feedstuffs 


here before we can grow livestock 
profitably—that is certainly true. 
Still we do not see how it can do 


harm to tell the truth about the mat- 
ter, and the truth is that the aver- 
age acre of farm crops in the South 
is worth more than the average acre 
in the Northwest. If we cultivated 
our lands as economically as they 
do, and returned as’ much of the 
crops to the soil thru the feeding of 
good livestock, we could make more 
money than they do. As it is, they 
beat us two to one. 


j au 


Success With Long-Staple Cotton. 
WO YEARS ago, a neighbor of 
mine, bought a few bushels of 

long-staple cottonseed to try as an 

experiment. He made one bale of 
cotton, which was about as much as 
he would have made with any other 
cotton, and you will remember that 
the 1910 crop was sold for from 

13% to 14 cents per pound, but this 

cotton brought 28 cents per pound. 

So I planted enough last year to 

make me one bale. 
he crop only selling for nine or 

ten cents last year, caused me to feel 
uneasy about my long-staple, but 
when it was ginned, I shipped it to 

New Orleans, and in a few: days I 

was notified that my cotton had been 

sold for 20 cents per pound, which 
pleased me so well that I decided that 

I would not plant anything else but 

long-staple this year. I find that I 

can make as much cotton per acre 

with this, as with’ most other va- 
rieties, and I have had an offer of 

25 cents per pound for my cotton 

this year. 
Now as I 

cotton this year as I have ever 

made before, and am getting two 

prices, it is certainly making a big 

difference. BE. L. DAVIS. 
Camden, Ala. 
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fit Will Turn 


THE ENGINE — 
YOU WANT 


“ECLIPSE” Traction, 
Portable, Semi-Portable, 
and Stationary Engines 
are absolutely guaran- 
teed. 


Home Office and 
Factory 
Waynesboro, Pa. 








Get Your Money Out of That Tim- 
ber—An ‘“‘Eclipse’’ Saw Mill Out- 


Your wasting timber into dollars---not only your own but make 
dollars for yourself working up your neighbors timber also. 





THE BEST SAW- MILL 





“ECLIPSE” Saw Mills have large capacity, are easily operated, 
equipped with cable drive, friction feed, accurate set works. 
scriptive catalogue, prices and terms, write 


FRICK COMPANY 


Southern Warehouse and Office 


Salisbury, N. C. 
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ORIGINAL AND 
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3WAYS BETTER 


Larger Wires— _ ,. 
Heavier Galvanizing— 
More Durable,Flexible Weave. 
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ver 250,000 in use in U. S 


to be one of the lucky 500. A 


My Chatham Mill 


a 
Grain Grader and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days—no mone 
down—freight prepaid—cash or credit. 
separates wheat, oats, 
corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes 
oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
3 ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. 
horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
emoves foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked or feeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
er bour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mil] on earth. 


Cash 












FREE] 
LOAN = 














Rids clover of buck- 


- and Canada. Postal brings low-price- E 
uy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served.” Write today if you want 
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The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
fing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing, 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 

















e GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 
guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 


your merchant or 
write us direct. 











TF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 


TISE IN THE 
PAY YOU 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 


WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 


A 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT SIX PER CENT COTTON TARE, 


Steamship Lines Preparing to Demand Better Baling Next Year 


—Time for Farmers to Unite to 
Thru Insufficient Tare. 


From an Address by Hon. T 
BOUT 25 years since, when tho 
farmers of Cotton Belt felt it 
their duty to make a fight on 
the jute bagging combine, I had been 
advised to write to some of lead- 
ing cotton exchanges of America and 
Europe. In the replies from ex- 
changes of Europe, I was advised to 
order a very heavy bagging from 
Dundee, also to thoroughly cover our 
cotton, for the reason that there was 
6 per cent charged against American 


| cotton for tare, and the lighter the 


| with heavier bagging, and it 


| fight 


| eyes, 
| by what authority 


| adopted 
| weighed 350 to 400 


| weighed 60 pounds to 


| gradually 


covering, the more of our cotton 
would be appropriated as tare, and 
then, also, if thoroughly covered, our 


cotton would reach its destination 
in better shape. Also, if we used 
only the light-weight cotton cover- 


ing, that the exporter would re-cover 
would 
be a suicidal policy on our part to 
this combine with a light- 
weight covering.” This was advice 
from cotton men. It opened my 
and when I tried to find out 
this 6 per cent 
tare was charged against American 
cotton, no one seemed able to give 
a rightful explanation. I, however, 
did learn that 6 per cent tare was 
when the American bale 
pounds, when 
the farmer used about 90 feet of 
heavy grass rope and about seven 
yards of heavy bagging per bale, and 
this tare was approximately correct. 
Since that time, the bagging and 
ties are much lighter. When iron 
bands were first introduced, they 
the bunch, 
(five bales), now only 43 ‘to 45 
pounds, and weight of bale has been 
increased to 475 to 600 
pounds. 


No Complaint Till Cotton Went Up. 


Whenever bagging went up, and 
cotton come down to where there 
was no profit, the exporter demanded 
that our cotton be thoroughly cover- 
ed, and the marine laws of United 
States complied with this demand, 
and no vessel was allowed to accept 
a bale of cotton for shipment unless 
thoroughly covered. But now a 
change has come about, the exporter 
is unwilling for the producer to make 
a profit, and he sees a chance to take 
out of the farmer’s pocket and put 
in his own, and he sends out no- 
tice.to public ginners and local buy- 
ers, that if our six yards of bagging 
and six ties are put on the cotton it 
will be docked 50 cents per bale, 
and as cotton went higher they 
changed to $1 per bale, and finally, 
to evade State laws, said they could 
not use it, and then to be sure of 
carrying out their plans, secured a 
new construction of marine laws, and 
yet there is no change in the law, 
and the American producer, tho he 
does all the work, from time of prep- 
aration to putting on_the market, is 
forced to do just as a few exporters 
dictate. 


More Loss to Farmers Than Boll- 
Weevil Has Caused. 


Some claim this arbitrary tare of 
6 per cent does not affect the pro- 
ducer. This is. new mathematics, 
and one that will not prove itself. 
If 6 per cent tare is charged against 





my cotton in the Liverpool quota- 
tion today, and I put on according 
to the orders of our bosses, only six 
yards of bagging and six ties, a to- 
tal of 18 to 21 pounds, and my bale 
weighs 500 pounds, there is no math- 
ematician able to convince me that I 
am not robbed of ten pounds of beau- 
tiful white cotton, and from 12 to 
16 pounds on heavier bales. For 
there is 6 per cent against it and the 
heavier the bale, the more we lose. 
I packed bale of cotton for a neigh- 


Stop the $200,000,000 Loss 


. H. Kimbrough, Cataula, Ga. 


bor, weighing 735 pounds, using gix 
yards of. bagging—12 pounds; gi 
ties—nine pounds. The actual tare 
was 21 pounds, but the tare chargeg 
against it was 44 pounds, 
loss to him was 23 pounds, 
cents—$2.53. 

My own county, on a basis of 11 
cents, lost last season $30,000. My 
native State lost over $3,000,000, 
The great State of Texas will loose 
over $5,000,000. There are those 
who claim, that the American spin. 


actual 
at 11 


ners do not charge as much tare 
against our cotton as do European 
spinners. This is also new mathe- 


matics to me, for in ninety-five caseg 


out of one hundred the American 
spinner is governed by Liverpool 
prices. If this is the case, they make 
same allowance for tare. 
Estimated loss by _ boll-weeyil 
$125,000,000. This arbitrary tare 


of 6 per cent has lost to cotton pro- 
ducers, since I have been begging 
for help, about $200,000,000. Ada 
to this the cost of high tariff, and 
you will not wonder why so many 
children are kept out, or trudge to 
school poorly clad and half shod. 


What the Legislature Did. 


I believed something could be done 
and this is one reason why I con- 
sented to represent my State in the 
Legislature. The General Assembly 
of Georgia, 1911, passed a resolu- 
tion on this question, and ordered 
an appeal to the President and Con- 
gress. The Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations made an investigation. Our 
consuls were put to work. Very 
elaborate reports have been made, 
and the National Government has 
opened its eyes for the first time 
since the war, to the great injustice 
done our Southland, and_ stands 
ready to admit that the cotton pro- 
ducers of America entitled to credit 
for three-quarters of the balance of 
trade, that is making the United 
States richer year by year, at least 
entitled to some protection. 

The General Assembly of Georgia, 
1912, passed another resolution, ap- 
pointed a committee, and authorized 
them to take such steps as was nec- 
essary to standardize the tare on 
cotton. I have communicated with 
the Governors, Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture and delegates, begging and 
doing everything I could to secure 
co-operation with you in this work. 

On April 15, the agents of steam- 
ship lines, held a conference in New 
Orleans, determined on a resolution 
in the cotton trade, and resolved not 
to give a clean bill of lading after 
first of September for a bale of cot- 
ton unless thoroughly covered, and 
covering well secured, and legibly 
marked, etc. The Exchanges held a 
meeting in New Orleans on May 15, 
and decided resolution of steamship 
lines was such a revolutionary move, 
that it could not be carried out on 
such short notice, and called a con- 
vention of steamship lines, exporters, 
exchanges, bankers, etc, to meet in 
New York on July 15, decided that 
a sample hole on each edge, and 
open space on each side, would not 
be classed as in bad order, but must 
be legibly marked, and of standard 
density, with the understanding that 
a reform bale, thoroughly covered, 
and covering well secured at ends, 
would be demanded after September, 
1913, if a clean bill of lading was 
wanted, and must be free of country 
damage. 


Now the Time to Settle 
Question. 


the Tare 


The demand of steamship lines 
was really postponed to September, 
1913, owing to the fact that the bag- 
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ufactured for this crop on 
had already been sold, and 
inches wide, and not 
thoroughly after 


ging man 
April 15, 
was only 44 
enough to cover 
compression. 
These conventions said nothing 
about tare reduction, but simply put 
us on notice of a revolution in cot- 


ton trade, viz.: reform bale, smaller 
press boxes, a wider, smoother cover- 
ing, well secured, and fishnet bag- 
ging to be discarded. So we must 
watch, as well as pray. A leading 
importer of bagging, in a letter to 
me, suggests a reduction of tariff on 


pagging would greatly aid us in the 
adjustment of this arbitrary tare on 
cotton 

So after considering these facts, 
and appreciating the responsibility 
upon us, the legislative committee 
of Georgia opened up a correspond- 
ence with the exchanges. We forced 
upon them the consideration of cer- 
tain facts and conditions, and many 
of these agree to co-operate with us, 
in the standardization of tare on 
conditions. Some points from these 
I will give to you. While we have 
a pretty good job on-our hands, i 
believe it is not only possible, but 
very probable for a righteous ad- 
justment of this arbitrary tare, and 
that we can and must come to some 
agreement on a standard covering 
and a reform bale, that will save 
millions of dollars to the Cotton Belt, 
and remove prejudice from the 
shamefully covered American bale. 





TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER. 


I1—If We Really Knew the Value of 
Clover, We Would Grow More. 


PROMISED to give you within the 

year, 12 reminders of the import- 
ance of clover as a part of our 
Southern crops. I shall not here at- 
tempt to tell how to get it. Every 
phase of that subject has been dis- 
cussed in farmers’ institutes, in all 
worthy farm papers, and by agri- 
cultural bulletins, both State and 
National, for the last ten years. 
You'll not be likely to get it much, 
until you want it. If you ever get 
to want it sufficiently to follow those 
instructions, you’ll be apt to suc- 
ceed. It has passed the experimental 
stage in these parts. 

But it has not come to us without 
some little effort, such as planting 
seed, and some other matters of de- 
tail. 

Just now I shall speak of clovers 
as one of the very best winter cover 
crops. As a usual rule, they stand 
fall seeding, go thru the winter, 
and attain most of their growth in 
spring or early summer. This makes 
ita nice wedge in between two sum- 
mer crops, and to those acres that 
would be idle from September to 
May. 

Can we afford to pay interest and 
taxes on any investment other than 
land, then leave it idle seven-twelfths 
of the time, and expect a profit? 
Yea, the time is here when we need 
hot expect it of land. 

Then add to the consideration the 
wash-away, the blow-away, and leach 
ing; and it would seem imperative 
that we have a winter crop to arrest 
all these leaks. There are none bet- 
ter than clover. 

I expect to mention the merits of 
various kinds in course of these ‘‘re- 
minders.”’ ZENO MOORE. 

Whitaker, N. C. 


' 


Editorial Comment: In talking to 
Mr. Moore recently, he said to us: 
“The only way to get the folks wak- 
ed up to the importance of growing 
clover is to keep everlastingly after 
them. I believe I will send you one 
article for The Progressive Farmer 
every month for 12 months about 
Clover. Part of the time I can talk 
about what kinds to plant, and how 
to plant it, and so on, and the rest 
of the time I can tell them what they 
are missing, if they haven’t got it, 
or what to do with what they have, 











Great Labor-Saving Machine For The Farmer 


HE bane of almost every farmer’s life is being obliged to 
The loss of “man” 

certain seasons of the year, is a very serious matter and 
often involves loss of crop. The HACKNEY AUTO-PLOW, 
the only “one man machine” on the market that can be used suc- 
cessfully for plowing, seeding, haying, harvesting, as a stationary 
engine for power purposes, and as a tractor for hauling loads, etc., 
makes the farmer INDEPENDENT and solves the vexa- 
tious labor problem. It eliminates drudgery and helps to keep the 


depend on “hired help.” 


ih LEER « 


“boys” on the farm. 


or “two,” at 


when in operation. 





users, free on request. 


The Hackney Auto-Plow will do the work of 10 horses and 2 
men plowing and plows from 10 to 12 acres per day. 
less worker, day or night, and there is no cost for “‘ keep”’ except 
So simple in construction and easy to 
operate that it is really a pleasure to run it. . The cost is less than 
the medium priced automobile. 


The Hackney Auto-Plow Tractor sells for only $1650 and may be 
equipped with mechanical steering device, three bottom mold 
board gang, Disc Plow Gang, Disc Harrow, Rotary Harrow and 
Road Grader attachment. 

Catalog, photographs and testimonial letters from satisfied 


It is a tire- 


y, HACKNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 623 Prior Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA . 








ete. The point is, I want to keep 
them thinking about it.”” The idea 
struck us as a very good one and we 
asked Mr. Moore to follow it up. This 
is the first article, and our readers 
may as well prepare themselves for 
eleven other articles along the same 
lines. Mr. Moore is going to con- 
duct a revival on the clover subject, 
and what he will have to say each 
month will be worth reading. 





South Carolina Plant Breeders’ 
Association. 


E ARE glad to note the organ- 
ization of a South Carolina 
Plant Breeders’ Association. A cen- 
tral committee in charge consists of 
D. R. Coker, of Hartsville, Chair- 
man; E. J. Watson, Columbia; E. W. 
Dabbs, Mayesville; Prof. J. N. Har- 
per, Clemson College; Swinton Wha- 
ley, Edisto Island; A. W. Brabham, 
Olar, and Dr. A. C. Moore, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia. 
In commenting on the initial meet- 
ing the Columbia State says: 


“Mr. Coker, when called up- 
on, made the necessity for such 
an organization perhaps even 
clearer. He dealt with the cot- 
ton situation, and showed the 
difference between real, estab- 
lished varieties of long-staple 
cotton and so-called long staple 
cotton. He showed how, by in- 
telligent handling, a county like 
Darlington, for instance, can 
add a million dollars annually 
to the income from _ cotton 
grown without increase of acre- 
age. This carried out generally 
could add some forty millions 
of dollars to the State’s income 
from her cotton crop annually. 
Next year, he said, a greatly in- 
creased acreage would be de- 
voted to long-staple, and the 
next year even a greater acre- 
age. All kinds of seed without 
regard to character would be 
planted, and it was timely now 
to sound a pointed note of warn- 
ing to the average’farmer, as to 
the difference between real long 
staple varieties and the neces- 
sity for keeping them pure, and 
the so-called long-staple with all 
kinds of lengths of staple on the 
same plant. Too general plant- 
ing without regard to well bred 
and selected seed would weigh 
down and break the market. 


He touched also upon the neces- 
sity for the establishment of lo- 
cal markets, so that farmers 
would not have to go too far 
to market their cotton.” 


The North Carolina Agricultural So- 
ciety’s New President. 


E ARE glad to give our readers 
herewith a photograph of Mr. 
John A. Mills, the newly elected Pres-- 
ident of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Society, which conducts the 
North Carolina State Fair. By his 








COL. JOHN A. MILLS. 


persistent and untiring work in rail- 


road building, Mr. Mills well deserves 


to be ranked as one of the builders | 


of the State. He saw the possibitity 
of developing a section’ previously 
without railroads, and used his re- 


sources so wisely, that he accomplish- 


ed results that most men would have 
thought impossible without immense 
capital. Mr. Mills is now behind an 
important railroad enterprise in west- 
ern North Carolina, the Elkin and 
Allegany railway; and his past ex- 
perience will no doubt enable him to 
give the State even greater service in 
the future than heretofore. 

He is so progressive a man that 
he may well be counted on to develop 
the fair along the lines most needed, 
and his character is such that we ex- 
pect him to stand also for a clean 
fair. In both matters, the people 


should hold up his hands. 












Strongest<-— 
FENG Made of DOUBLE 


Sua We Coiled 


ring Wire. Re- 
enter ewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 


Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast all 
others. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. rices the lowest 
ever quoted on first-class wire fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, » + 13%c. per rod. 
49-inch Farm Fence, - ~- 22c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS- ete Carisean 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you should 
have. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 12 
























Winchester, Indiana. 





SESS 
Ae KITSELMAN 
OS. FENCE 


7 Made from thorough. 

WV Galvanized Open fF: 
Hearth steel wire.Our | 
free Catalog shows100 |; 
styles and heights of § 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: 2 Cents a Rod Up 


} Sold on 30 days free trial. 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool! of Ideal galvanized 

BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 


If not satisfied re- 














For all purposes. Direct om factory, 
freight prepai 











t Bargain pce per rod up 
a Get our new fence book before 
4 you buy fence for Horses, Cat+ 

. Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Etc. 
Also Lawn Fence and Gates 




































The Big Fertilizer Book. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by 
Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 
but is worth it. Send your order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, aud as th. 


ee BOSTROM IMPROVED %.. 










» Price $15 
which has Telescope enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our 
new offer. Write today for description of Level 
and details of our offer, or you can order now, eith- 
er cash or C, O. D., subject to approval with perfect 
safety on our Money Back Guarantee. 


Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co, 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 








You like to HUNT and FISH, You Like to go 
CAMPING 


then suely you will 
enjoy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN inznga- 
zine, with its 160 rich 
y illustrated pages, 
full to overflowing 
with interesting s or- 
4 ies and valuable infor- 
mation about guns, 
| fishing tackle, camp 
outfits,the best places 
to go for fishan 

| game, and a thousand 
biand one valuable 
“How to’’ hints for 
sportsmen. The Na- 
tional Sportsman is 
just like a_ big camp 
fire in the woods 
where thousands of 
good fellows gather 
once a month and spin 
stirring yarns about 
experiences 
. rifle 
































twelve round trips to 
the woods for a $1.00 


ill. 
Special Trial Offer 


Just to show 





magazine for 
three months 
and your 
choice of a 
National 
Sportsman 
Brotherhood 
emblemin 
the form of 
a Lapel But- 
ton, a Scarf 
Ein, oF @& 
Watch Fob, 
as here 
shown on re- 
ceipt of 25c. instampsorcoin. Don’t delay—join our 
great big Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving 
National Sportsman Brotherhood today. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
59 Federal St., Bosfon 


Trappers Names 


P are valuable to us. Your name in our posses- ; 
sion will be justas valuable toyou. We pay the 
highest pricesfor furs. Ship them to us. 
Send today for price 
ist and tacs—ithey 
: are FREE. 
We Are Di- 
rect Buyers, 
Therefore, 
Charge No 
Commission. 
















Lotz Bros. 
3 84 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








TRAPPERS 


Don’t ship anyone furs till you get \wi/// 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 45)!/4,///@ 


we actually pay for Coon, Mink, cyt j “i 
ULL 
EZ a | 
oy YS = 
ye Bb 








Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 
NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
358 Main Street, Vy St. Louis, Mo. 

















Money Saved---Money Made. 


A typewriter is an educator, a business 
getter and atime saver. Can you afford to 
run your business without one? No matter 
what business you are engaged in you need 
something with which to write your letters, 
you shculd get a typewriter, the day of the 
pen is passed and gone. 

We sell -.ll makes of rebuilt typewriters at 
greatly reduced prices. Write us before 
buying. ¢ 

J.E. CRAYTON & CO. 
Typewriter Headquarters 
Charlotte, N.C. 

















7, RID YOURSELF OF GATE TROUBLE. 


ary this Automatic Gate 
30 days free, no money, no 
contract, no 


freight, or 
batake it on 


5 days’ ap- 
eid P al. Guaranteed 
ainst breakage for 10 years, will last a 
- life-time. Entirely automatic, a boon for 
convenience and time saving. 
A ey AUTOMATIC GATE Co., 
x 





THE NEED OF LIME IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Costs Too Much, as a Rule. 


Needed in Most Soils of the State—Six 
When Ground Limestone is Best and Why—‘Prepared” 


Sources of Suppiy~— 
Lime 





F THE possibilities of lime in 
QO South Carolina soils, not a 

great deal is known. aG..48 
used, however, by several farmers, 
and even tho the problem is not well 
worked out, some good results are 
being obtained. Nevertheless, by 
the experience in this State, and by 
accurate results in others, there are 
some things quite well established. 
Lime is needed as a piant food, to 
correct the acidity and improve the 
physical texture of soils, and to make 
the plant food in the soil available 
for the growing crops. In South 
Carolina it has proved most effec- 
tive on the dark-colored soils in the 
lower part of the State. On the farm 
of Judge C. A. Woods, at Marion, 
black soil, which was tile drained, 
grew much better crops of cotton 
with lime than without it. On other 
farms in the same community sim- 
ilar results have been obtained. R. 
M. Cooper, Wisacky, South Carolina, 
found that lime increased the yield 
of corn. 

Indications are that even the poor 
sandy soils low in plant food need 
lime, but more evidence must be se- 
cured before a definite statement can 
be made. On some of the stiff clay 
soils, lime is known to neutralize the 
acidity and put the land in better 
condition, but over how wide an area 
this will hold true, has not been ful- 
ly ascertained. Some special crops, 
such as alfalfa, require lime, and un- 
less it is either present in the soil, or 
applied, they will not thrive. 

The principal idea in this article, 
however, is to tell of the sources of 
lime available for South Carolina. 
Many do not know where to secure 
it to the best advantage. There are 
now six kinds sold on the market, 
viz.: oyster shells, marl, prepared 
lime, refuse from lime kilns, build- 
ers’ lime, and ground limestone. The 
oyster shells are taken from the 
oyster fisheries along the coast, and 
are sold mostly to the truckers, eith- 
er ground or burned. Marl is ob- 
tained from deposits in the lower 
part of the State, and is used prin- 
cipally near the deposits, altho some 
is ground and placed on the market 
as calcine marl. The so-called ‘‘pre- 
pared lime” is shipped in, and it con- 
tains a small quantity of phosphoric 
acid and potash. The refuse from 
the lime kilns of the State is the 
part of their product that is not well 
burned. This is slaked with water, 
and is sometimes called ‘‘agricultu- 
ral lime.’’ The builders’ lime, or the 
ordinary lime used for plastering and 
masonry work, is obtained from 
dealers in builders’ supplies. Some 
of this is produced in South Carolina, 
but the greater part comes from out- 
side the State. There is no limestone 
ground in South Carolina for agri- 
cultural purposes. Practically all 
that is used comes from North Caro- 
lina. 

Four things should determine the 
kind of lime to buy, viz.: the action 

desired, tthe quantity needed, the 
composition, and the price of the 
product. Caustic lime, such as the 
burned oyster shells and the build- 
ers’ lime, tends to burn out or de- 
stroy the organic matter in the soil. 
Therefore it should not be used in 
the caustic form except in soils like 
muck and peat, which contain a sur- 
plus of organic matter. For most 
purposes the lime should be in the 
carbonate form, as is ground lime- 











Strasburg, Virginia 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


stone, ground oyster shells, and 
marl. This will not destroy the or- 
ganic matter. Results at the Penn- 
sylvania State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station covering a quar- 
ter of a century, show that the sup- 
ply of organic matter in the soil is 
greater when treated with the ground 





By A. G. Smith, Agriculturist U. 


S. Department of Agriculture. 


limestone than with caustic lime. 

All lime, except the builders’ lime, 
is usually bought in carload lots, with 
a minimum of ten tons per ‘car. 
Hence, if only one or two tons are 
needed, it may be best to buy the 
burned lime and slake it. One ton 
of burned lime before slaking is 
equaft in its power to neutralize acid- 
ity, and provide plant food, to ap- 
proximately two tons of the unburn- 
ed or ground limestone. Thus, when 
only a small quantity is required, the 
burned lime may be cheaper. 

The ultimate efficiency of ground 
oyster shells, marl, prepared lime, 
slaked refuse, and ground limestone, 
varies only with the proportion of 
caleium carbonate contained in them. 
Marl should not sell for as much as 
ground limestone, because it does not 
contain so high a percentage of cal- 
cium carbonate. Oyster shells, slak- 
ed refuse lime, and ground lime- 
stone usually contain very nearly an 
equal percentage, hence they are 
practically the same value. 

For the truckers along the coast, 
where the supply is close at hand, 
the oyster-shell lime and marl may 
cost the least, altho the initial cost 
is about $7 per ton; but in most 
parts of the State the ground lime- 
stone can be bought at the lowest 
price. Ground limestone is being de- 
livered at- Columbia, S. C., in car 
lots of ten tons each, at a little less 
than $3.50 a ton. The so-called 
“prepared lime”’ costs about $10 a ton 
delivered, and altho it contains a 
small amount of phosphoric acid and 
potash, this does not in any measure 
account for the high price. Farmers 
make a big mistake in buying pre- 
pared lime, unless they can get it for 
less than half the price they are now 
paying for it. The refuse lime sells 
at about the same price as ground 
limestone, and is just as good, but 
the supply is limited. 

On the whole, ground limestone 
is the best and cheapest source of 
supply of lime. From one to two 
tons per acre applied once in three 
or four years, will prove profitable 
in general farming on many soils, 
and farmers who know that their 
soils need lime are advised to buy it 
in preference to all other kinds, un- 
less there is a special reason for do- 
ing otherwise. 





Good Times in Eastern Carolina. 


N THIS portion of Pitt County, we 

have been especially blessed this 
year. Contrary to our expectation 
the first of August last, we have made 
another splendid eotton crop, and the 
price is two cents per pound more 
than most of us sold for last year. 
Our corn crop is so good that a firm 
is establishing a corn mill in the town 
of Farmville. Our tobacco is so ex- 
cellent that those who bought from 
the farmers in bulk in August have 
made quite a fortune. Some crop- 
pers who sold for $100 per acre, and 
were well pleased, find that the pur- 
chaser will get as much profit as they 
received. Mr. Redding Lewis sold 
two barns of tobacco for the un- 
heard of price of $1,019. What does 
he care about the tariff upon over- 
coats? 

This portion of the country was 
never so prosperous. More men have 
money above their bare necessities, 
more women have fine coat-suits, and 
all the school girls are wearing white 
stockings and white slippers. The 
Lord has indeed blessed us material- 
ly, for which we should be thankful. 

A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt County, N. C. 





You can deal with our advertisers with 
confidence. We guarantee them. 











HARROWINGS. || 


ROFESSOGR Massey, in a recent 

issue, says: “The way to know 
What your soil needs is to experiment 
with different plant foods separately 
and in various combinations on plots 
for several years.’”’ 

Of course, this is true if the ex- 
periments are properly performed: 
but Harrow often wonders When he 
reads such advice, how many farm- 
ers have the knowledge, patience 
and habits of accuracy to conduct 
useful fertilizer experiments. Mogt 
of the experiments conducted by far. 
mers are worse than plain guesses. 
To conduct fertilizer experiments in 
a manner to make them worth any- 
thing, requires carefully planned de- 
tails carried out on a large number 
of plots, with ‘‘various combinations 
for several years.”” When these ex. 
periments have been planned, and 
carried out on a sufficient number 
of plots, and for several years, how 
about the accuracy in weighing and 
recording fertilizers, and -in weigh- 
ing yields and measuring the lana? 

To use one kind of fertilizer this 
year, and another next, on a piece 
of land, or to use one kind of fer- 
tilizer on one field or crop and an- 
other kind on another field or crop 
the same year, or to guess at the 
amounts of fertilizers, the area of 
land and the yields made, is more 
likely to mislead than correctly to 
direct any farmer in the selection of 
his fertilizer. 


In view of these facts, Harrow 
thinks there is a whole lot of “fic- 
tion” in the idea that any ordinary 
farmer is likely to get very much or 
valuable information from any fer- 
tilizer experiments he is likely to 
conduct. In fact, my observation 
leads me to believe that this idea 
has caused much loss and misinfor- 
mation in the use of fertilizers. I 
would rather take Professor Mas- 
sey’s advice as to the best fertilizers 
to be used, or that of the experiment 
stations, when the location of the 
land is given, the general character 
of -the soil and its previous treat- 
ment stated, and the crop to be 
grown is known, than to trust 499 
out of 500 farmers to select the fer- 
tilizers from any experiments which 
they might conduct. 

Of course, the average farmer may 
be able to make a test that will de- 
termine whether it paid any particu- 
lar year for him to use lime on a 
given soil, or whether commercial 
fertilizers, or any single plant food 
paid, but the results would have to 
be plain, or the difference marked 
if even these experiments were to be 
reliable. In fact, the farmer is too 
busy with other matters, these ex- 
periments cost too much, and the 
accuracy of details demanded is so 
important, and so far removed from 
usual farm methods, that Harrow 
advises practically all farmers to 
write to such ‘‘quacks” as Professor 
Massey and the experiment stations 
when they want information as to 
the sort of fertilizers to use. In 
doing so, however, state the nature 
or kind of soil, the crops it has pre- 
viously grown, how it has been cul- 
tivated, and the crop to be grown, 
and the advice which will be re- 
ceived will usually be worth infinite- 
ly more than the misinformation 
which the average farmer usually 
obtains from his so-called fertilizer 
experiments. 

We often misinterpret our expel- 
iences. For instance, many a man 
has attributed the fact that his po 
tatoes grew large vines jand few 
tubers to the fact that they were 
planted at the wrong time of the 
moon, when a correct interpretation 
of the facts would more likely have 
been that they need phosphoric acid 
and potash—one or the other or 
both. He has the experience all 
right, but it misled him—he failed 
to interpret it correctly. 

HARROW. 
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The Legend of the Cotton Plant 





By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 
Rings and Loveknots,” “Rhymes and Roses,” etc. 
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N A WARM afternoon in July, 
¢ old Aunt Milly, seated under 

the water-oak before her cabin, 
was asked by little Sophie, the plant- 
er’s daughter, for a story. 

“How I egwine 
’member: a_ story 
dis . ot. .day?”’ 
grumbled the old 
negress, taking a 

i dip..of —“snuli. 
/} *fReckon I’ll have 
/ to tell yer how 
folks come to 
have cotton. Old 
Mammy Jane tole 
me de tale when 
I was a little gal on Marse Wiliough- 
by’s plantation, down in Missysip. 
Maybe I’se forgot some o’ de names, 
but I ’member de story, an’ it run 
mighty like dis: 

“Way back yander—dunno how 
long ago—a little. Sperrit lived on de 
aidge 0’ de swamp. An’—”’ 

“What was her name, Aunt Milly?” 

“T done forgot what dey called 
her, Honey. But Mammy Jane say 
she was so teenchy-weenchy she 


—_—— 





MR. PECK. 





_ could wash her face in a dew-drap; 


an’ ever’ mornin, she riz by sun-up 
to wash it. If she’d a-laid in bed lak 
you does, Honey, de blackberry leaf, 
what was her wash-bowl, would a- 
been empty; an’ if she had’n kept her 
hands clean she’d a-spiled her pret- 
ty work which was so beautiful it 
made all de bees and de butterflies 
in de swamp flutter and buz wid 
jealousy.” 

“What did the little Sperrit do, 
Aunt Milly?’ asked Sophie, leaning 
her chin on her hand, and gazing up 
into the face of the old negress. 

‘Dar now! I knowed you’d be a 
wonderin’ what she done; an’ askin’ 
yerself how a little critter no big- 
gern a chincapin could make any- 
thing worth lookin’ at. Dat’s what 
I gwine tell yer now. She worked 
at a spinnin’-wheel, de teenchiest one 
dat ever was in de worl’. What dat 
wheel was made out o’, I’d tell yer 
if I knowed; it turned so fast no- 
body couldn’t tell. But de spin’le 
was a present from de little Sper- 
rit’s dead uncle who was a bumble- 
bee, an’ de crossest dat ever bumbled. 
He was dat grumpy dat 
when he come to die he got skeered 
an’ sont for de little Sperrit an’ give 
her his stinger an’ tole her to put it 
to some good use, an’ she made a 
spin’le out of it for her wheel. 

“What dat you ax me? Whar did 
she git de stuff she spun? Bless 
Gawd, Honey, dat’s what racked de 
brains of all de bugs an’ wing-crit- 
ters in de swamp. 

“De Yaller Jacket, he say she 
gethered it from de sunbeams. But 
dat couldn’t be, kase she sot at her 
Wheel all day spinnin’. 

“Den de Moth Fly, he ’lowed de 
little Sperrit stole it from de moon- 
light, which was de color of her 
beautiful thread. But dat couldn’t 
be neither, kase she worked in de 
dark 0’ de moon same as de light 0’ 
de moon. So de bugs give up a-gues- 
sin’; an’ dey norated ’bout dat won- 
derful wheel from one eend o’ de 
Swamp to de yother, an’ it made all 
de wing-critters jealous—an’ some 
what didn’t have no wings, as I gwine 
tell yer. 


eross an’ 


One mornin’ de little Sperrit woke 
’ . . 
an’ foun’ dat a dreadful Spider had 
Moved next door in de middle o’ de 


night. Nobody ever seed a spider 
lak dat Spider. He was as big as a 


Hummin’ Bird, an’ all red an’ yal- 
ler and blue, lak my head-hanker- 
cher. He was a spinner too; an’ his 
thread was powerful fine, but it 
wasn’t half as fine as de little Sper- 
rit’s, kase he spun it outer de bodies 
0 dead fliles—de nasty critter! 

‘Now de ole Spider wondered at 
de little Sperrit’s thread same as de 


dat skeered she couldn’t say nothin’ 


bees and de bugs, an’ it made him 
de maddest kind to see it was finer’n 
hisn. Howsomever he put on a grin, 
an’ rolled his goggle eyes, an’ tried 
to make up to his teenchy neighbor. 
But de little Sperrit, she never said 
nary word, an’ kept on a spinnin’, 
tho her teeth was a-chattering, an 
she trimbled so she mighty nigh 
broke her beautiful thread. 

“When de old Spider seed de lit- 
tle critter wouldn’t notice him, he 
lef off his ugly smile an’: put on a 
turrible frown. But if he frowned, 
or if he smole, de little Sperrit was 


if she wanted to, an’ she kept on 
a-spinin’ kase she forgot what she 
was doin’. 

Den de Spider swole up wid mad- 
ness till he seemed three times as 
big as he raly was, an’ he fetched a 
jump at de little Sperrit. But when 
he jumped, de little critter wasn’t 
dar, for sperrits can see thru de 
back of their heads, an’ she seed 
what was comin’. 

De spider was mighty sprised, an’ 
when he looked aroun’ he seed de 
little Sperrit flyin’ off through the 
leaves. Lordy, how fast she flew! 
Roun’ an’ roun’ de swamp dey went, 
de Spider swingin’ from limb to limb 





by his thread, an’ de little Sperrit 
a-scootin’ wid all her strength, an’ 
earryin’ her wheel under her arm— 
for she wouldn’t a-lef dat behind for 
de worl’. Thru de ratan vines, and 
de blackberry briars she flew, wid de 
Spider so close sometimes she felt 
his pizen breath on her neck. 

“Bime-by her strength ’gun to fail, 
an’ she knocked at the Fiel’ Mouse 
door: 

“Please, Miss Mouse, take me in 
an’ hide me! if you don’t, de Spid- 
er’ll kill me.’ 

“““No,’ said de Mouse, ‘Ise fraid 0’ 
de Spider.’ An’ she slam de door in 
de poor little Critter’s face. 

“De little Sperrit flew to de Tree 
Toad’s hole. 

“Please, Mr. Toad, 
lemme in, lemme in, for de love o 
Gawd! 


lemme _ in, 


> 


“De nasty Toad shot out his long, 
keen tongue to swaller her, an’ de 
poor little Sperrit flewed on, a-cryin’ 
wid de Spider close behind. 

“By dis time night had sot in. It 
was so dark de little Sperrit couldn't 


see de way. She thought her eend 
was sholy come. But ruther’n be 
ketched by de Spider she made up 
her mind to drawn herself in de 
creek. Jest den, Glory be to Gawd, 


de Lightnin’ Bug, he come along wid 
his lantern, an’ cotch de little Sper- 
rit jest as she gwine jump in de 
water. 

“Lawd-a-massy, Sis Sperrit, what 
you gwine do? Drown _ yerself? 
Don’t do dat! Foller me.’ 

“De Lightnin’ Bug an’ de little 
Sperrit flew out de swamp together, 
de ole Spider still a-chasin’ an’ a- 
gainin’ ever minute. 

“Now de little Sperritt’s breath 
mighty nigh gone, an’ when dey got 
out de swamp into the fiel’, she say; 
“Tain’t no use. I can’t go no fur- 
der.’ 

““*Cheer up, little Sis, it ain’t fur 
now,’ say de Lightnin’ Bug, an’ in a 
minute dey come to a beautiful pink 
blossom, de shape of a cup. ‘Jump 
in an’ hide!’ whispered de good little 
Bug, holdin’ up his lantern to light 
de way. 

“Jest den de ole Spider cotch up 
wid ’em, an’ de little Sperrit, she guv 
him a jab in de leg wid de spin’le of 
her wheel, an’ jumped in de flower 
which shet up behind her. 

“At dis, de Lightnin’ 
away, leavin’ it all dark. 

“De Spider hollered an’ rubbed his 
leg, for de spin’le made o’ de bumble- 
bee’s stinger was powerful sharp. 
“All night de Spider beat on de 


Bug flew 
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It warnt no use. He 
couldn’t tetch de little Sperrit. When 
come mornin’ an’ still he couldn’ 
git in, he spun his web all about de 
flower to ketch her when she come 
out. 

“But lo an’ behole, when de sun 
riz, the withered flower-cup drapped, 
an’ de Spider’s web wid it, an’ de 
little Sperritt was nowhar to be seen. 
So de ole Spider bit hissef an’ went 
off an’ died of his own pizen.”’ 

“But Aunt Milly, what became of 
the little Sperrit?’’ asked Sophie 
breathlessly. 

“Honey, can’t yer 


shut-up flower. 


xsuess?”’ 


“Was she in the flower-cup that 
fell off?” 

“No, bless Gawd!”’ 

“Then I give it up, Aunt Milly. 


999 


Where was she 
“When de flower-cup drapped,” re- 
sumed the old Negress, ‘‘behind it on 
de stem was a little green ball—’’ 
“Oh’ Aunt Milly, the Cotton Boll! 
Was the little Sperrit hidden in the 
cotton boll?’’ i 
“Dat was her new home, Honey. 
She sot up her teenchy wheel dar, an’ 
spun her beautiful thread, an’ her 
house swole, an’ swole, till it couldn’ 
hold no more, an’ one fine day it 
popped open, an’ it was full o’—” 


“Cotton! Oh, Aunt Milly, is it 
true?” 
“Course it’s true, Chile—every 


word! Didn’ ole Mammy Jane, what’s 
gone to Glory, tell de tale to me?”’ 


237 BUSHELS CORN ON AN ACRE 
How Bennie ieannn: Worked to Make 
This Big Yield. 


MADE my corn on sandy land, 
low and damp, down on creek 
level. First broadcasted this land 
with turn-plow, eight inches deep. 
July 24,. 1911, 1 

broadcasted land 

in barnyard ma- 


nure and sowed it 
in turnips. 
February 20, I 


bedded this land 
with a one-horse 
turn - plow five- 
foot rows, ten 





inches deep. 
March 25, put 
ten loads of barnyard manure, ten 
bushels of green cottonseed in water- 
furrow. 
March 26, bedded land on cotton- 
seed and manure. 


BENNIE OWEN. 


March 27, planted corn in water- 
furrow. Plow used was an eight- 
inch scooter. Corn was covered three 
inches deep. 

April 10, ran one furrow 
shovel, six inches wide, 
deep. : 

May 4, barred off corn with a turn- 
plow, plowed seven inches deep, left 
the corn on a 25-inch bar. The top 
of°bed was 14 inches high from wa- 
ter-furrow. 

May 6, barred off corn, 
three inches deep. 
eight-inch bar. 

May 8, put five loads of barnyard 
manure on side of corn in bar fur- 
row, three bushels of green cotton- 
seed on the other side, and thinned 
corn out to three inches in drill. 
Took 200 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, 200 pounds of kainit, 200 
pounds of 10-2-2 meal mixture, mix- 
ed it all together, put it on both sides 
of corn in bar furrow. Subsoiled it 
in with a scooter in bar furrow eight 
inches deep. 

May 25, put 400 pounds of 8-3-3 
guano, and ran around corn with a 
turn shovel, eight inches deep. 

May 27, put one furrow with 20- 
inch scrape, and six-inch scooter four 
inches deep in middle. 

June 3, put 200 pounds of soda in 
middle. Put two furrows with 20- 
inch scrape. Sowed two bushels of 
green cottonseed over land like oats. 

June 13, put six loads of barnyard 
manure broadcasted over land. Put 
300 pounds of top-dresser fertilizer, 
Put four furrows on it, two-inch, 
three inches deep. 

June 17, put 300 pounds of top- 
dresser fertilizer. Plowed it out 
with a ten-inch scrape. 

Laid-by, five furrows to row. 

Ware, Ala. BENNIE OWEN. 


with 
ten inches 


plowed 
Left corn on 


Corn Contest Reports Should be in 
by December 1. 

WwW” HAVE been asked how long 

will be given corn club contest- 

ants to get in their reports. We shall 

expect all these reports by December 


1, as we presume this will give all 
boys ample time to get their corn 
gathered and make reports. If any- 


one wishes more time, he will please 
let us know. 


The Order Was Already Filled. 

An uneducated rich man in a fashionable 
restaurant, says the Bristol Times, pointed 
to a line on the menu, and said to the 
waiter, “I’ll have some of that, please.’’ 

“I am sorry, sir,” the waiter answered, 
“put the band is playing that.” 
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Fresh. 


Guaranteed. 


Pure. 


ounces to the pound and costs 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI 
WORKS, Saltville, Va. 


I enclose the tops cut from 
6 Eagie-Thistle packages, also 


—and all 
o Money Order (or stamps) for 
58c. Please send me, all 
cooking. charges prepaid, one set (6) 


Rogers’ Guaranteed Genuine 
Silver Plated Teaspoons. These 
spoons bear no advertising and 
their retail value is $2 per doz. 
Miss (or) Mrs. 
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EB FARMER. WE FEEL SURH IT WILL PAY YOU BBE- 
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THE HOME CIR CLE. | 


THANKSGIVING. 


HANK Thee, O Giver of Life, 
O God! 
For the force that flames in 


the winter sod; 


For the breath in my nostrils, fierce- 
ly good, 

The sweet of water, the taste of 
food; 


The sun that silvers the pantry floor, 
The step of a neighbor at my door; 
For dusk that fondles the window- 
pane, 
the beautiful sound of falling 
rain. 


For 


Thank Thee for love and light and 
air, 

For children’s faces, keenly fair; 

For the wonderful joy of perfect rest 

When the sun’s wick lowers within 
the West; 

For huddling hills in gowns of snow 

Warming themselves in the after- 
glow; 

For Thy mighty wings that are never 
furled, 

Bearing onward the rushing world. 


Thank Thee, O Giver of Life, O God! 
For Thy glory leaping the lightning- 
rod; 


For thy terrible spaces of love anq 


fire 

Where sparks from the forge of Thy 
desire 

Storm thru the void in floods of « 
suns 

Far as the heat of Thy Presence 
runs, 

And where hurricanes of chanting 
spheres 

Swing to the pulse of the dying 
years. 

Thank Thee for human toil that 
thrills 

With the plan of Thine which man 
fulfils; 


For bridges and tunnels, 
that soar; 

For iron and steel and the furnace 
roar; 

For this anguished vortex of blood 
and pain 

Where sweat and struggle are never 
vain; 

For progress pushing the teeming 
earth 

On and up to a higher birth. 


for ships 


Thank Thee for life, for life, for life; 
O Giver of Life, O God! 


—Angela Morgan, in Designer, 





| More Letters About Good Lights| 





A Farm Lighted by Electricity. 


E ARE on a farm, one and a half 
miles from a small mill village, 


lighted by electricity. We run a 
dairy, and that means much work 
around the barn after dark. This 


we used to accomplish by the aid of 
lanterns, carried around by small 
boys. This kept us in constant dread 


| of fire from some carelessness. 


We decided as winter was coming 
on, and that meant longer hours after 
dark, to try and get electric lights 
from the village. The company agreed 
to put up the line half way, we do 
the other half, and pay a flat rate of 
25 cents a month per light. We had 
house, barn and dairy wired, at a 
cost of $100. This meant sacrifice 
for us, but in the end we feel it will 


pay. 
Over the barn gate we have an are 
light. At night when any unusual 


noises are heard in the barn-yard, it 
is an easy matter to investigate, and 
if an animal is sick, to be brought 
under and treated. It is also a pro- 
tection, and enables us at any time 
to see that everything is all right. 
Now, every farmer cannot obtain 
lights in this way, but there are 
other ways, and it will pay to inves- 
tigate, sacrifice, and install an up- 
to-date lighting plant on the farm. 
MRS. L. L. LIGON. 
Enoree, S. C. 


« ie anes 


Good Lights Indoors and Out. 


HEN we built our new home in 

a bare, bleak, poor cottonfield, 
two years and a half ago, and begun, 
like the Disciples ‘‘without scrip or 
purse,’’ one of our- first needs was, 
for pure water, which problem we 
solved then. 

We needed lights for our dwelling, 
for a small store of general merchan- 
dise we were running, and for the 
packing-house, wherein were to be 
packed the peaches to pay for the 
light plant, and all else that might 
be added unto us. So we bought a 
50-light acetylene gas plant, which 
seems to work beautifully. 

We light ten rooms, four piazzas, 
two halls, and have a cooking light 
in the pantry at our dwelling, be- 
sides having a light in the barn-yard, 
and which has been of great comfort. 

The store, situated about 20 yards 
from the dwelling, is lighted by the 
same plant, and a pipe conducts the 
gas to the packing-house, where there 
are three or four lights. 


In the peach season just passed, 
we found the lights of inestimable 
value on rainy, dark days, when oth- 
erwise a score or more men would 
have had to stop work, or run the 
risk of doing poor work, for the want 
of proper light. 

The cost of a plant is small, the 
maintenance insignificant. Like life, 
it is ‘“‘what you make it,’’ as there 
are simple or elaborate fixtures, cost- 
ly or inexpensive, and the position 
of the gas house, and number and 
size of rooms, determines the quanti- 
ty of plain iron pipe used to conduct 
the gas. 

It costs us no more to furnish our 
lights, per candle power, now, than 
when we used kerosene—besides we 
have more, easily kept, and better, 
prettier lights now. 

With a cooking plate, on 
steak, a cereal, coffee, toast, 
hot chocolate may be 
easily prepared, it places us, of the 
country, at the same advantage our 
city sister has. 

MRS. W. S. MIDDLETON: 

Meriwether, S. C. 


which 
tea or 
quickly and 





Another Acetylene Plant. 


E HAD our house, 
rooms, cellar 
for gas when built. 


which is ten 
and garret, piped 
Then bought an 


acetylene generator, and had it in- 
stalled in the cellar. 
The generator, (35-light  size,) 


fixtures, and putting the whole thing 
in burning order, cost $167.10. The 
carbide, (what makes the _ light) 
costs $3.75 per 100 pounds. It costs 
us about $20 a year now, for lights; 
but we have the best in this section, 
and would advise anyone in need of 
good light, to cost very little more 
than oil, and to be far safer, to use 
acetylene. Would add that our in- 
surance is no higher with this sys- 
tem in the house; and that I, ‘‘the 
woman of the home,’’ can attend to 
it when necessary. 

In winter, our generator has to be 
refilled twice in three months. 

MRS. LOU E. BIRD. 
Leake niehdia N.C. 





The Rayo Lamp is Good. 
HE RAYO lamp is my favorite, 
and by far the best all-around 
light we ever used, and the easiest 
lamp to keep in good condition. Thé 
circular wick affords more and better 
light than the ordinary flat wick, and 
the large white shade reflects such 
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a clear, bright light, it makes it pos- 
sible to sit quite a distance from it 
and read or sew. Have never had 
the gen smoked the least bit. 

We also have a large brass swing- 
ing lamp, made with a circular burn- 
er, as the Rayo, which gives out a 
peautiful light. A couple of good 
lanterns are used by the children in 
going about the house, as. they are 
Jess likely to up-set or explode tha 
lamps. 

Lamps need daily attention, so as 
to keep in good order. Wicks should 
pe trimmed and lamp wiped off wi ith 
a flannel cloth. To keep the globes 
sparkling, wash in water, into which 
a few drops of ammonia has been 
put, and polish while damp, with tis- 
sue paper. Sometimes I hold globe 
over vapor from the kettle, and when 
cloudy, polish. 

MRS. A. L. 

Smithdale, Miss. 


YOUNG. 


FROM THE “ESSAY ON MAN.” 


| ems and shame from no condi- 
tion rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor 





“What differ more (you cry) than crown 
and cowl!” 
I'll tell you, friend! a wise man and a 


lies. 
Fortune in men has some small dif f’rence 
made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in bro- 
cade; 
The cobbler apron’d, and the parson 
gown'd, | 
The friar hooded, and the monarch | 
crown’d. | 
| 
| 


fool. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the 
monk, 

Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

—Alexander Pope. | 








The Nickle Tabie Lamp. 


AM a farmer’s wife, and I think I 

use the best light that can be 
used in the country. It is known as 
the nickle table lamp, generally used 
in railroad offices. I use one in my 
dining-room also, one in my parlor, 
as they are nice enough to. use any- 
where in the country home. They 
are unbreakable, and absolutely safe 
from explosion. Can be filled from 
the side while burning if necessary. 


Can be used with or without the 
shade. Very easy to carry in the 
hand; do not go out for any little 


draft of wind. They burn a rounc 
wick, Which gives a brilliant light all 
over the room. I have used one a 
good many years, and would not ex- 
change for any other lamp I have 
‘ever seen, 
MRS. J. F FILLINGIM. 
» Bluff Spring xs, Fla. 





Care of the Lamps. 


E USE kerosene lights, and I find 
that before using the wicks, 
that boiling them in good vinegar, 
putting them in the sun to dry per- 
fectly, and occasionally boiling the 
burner in water that has a goodly 
portion of Gold Dust and soda in it, 
washing the lamps inside and, out 
with Gold Dust and water, drying 
out once or twice a week, washing the 
chimneys, rinsing and drying them, 
while holding near the fire, that we 
have good lights, better than the av- 

erage kerosene lights. 
MRS. R. W. 


-_* 


; CASH. 
Jackson, Ga. 


Get the Best Out of Kerosenc Lamps 


OST farm homes have only kero- 

sene lamps to read or study by. 
If these have proper attention, the 
wicks kept well trimmed, and the 
burners boiled once or twice a month 
in strong vinegar, we may have far 
better lights than our grandmothers 
had to read, sew and spin by. We 
should use only’the very best grade 
of oil. 


MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 
Edward, S. C. 
Unvarnished Truth. 
You may sing of the joys of the household, 
The mother an uncrowned queen, 
Her scepter a wand of submission, 
Her dominion a blissful scene, 


But if you bent over 
When the earth 


the wash-tub, 

5 and the skies were g 

When the baby was ailing and fretful, 
And a caller had “dropped in’ to stay— 

If you turned the old crank of that wringer, 
You’ad sing a different way. 


ray, 


You may rave of the home’s sacred altar, 
Where the love lights perpetual shine; 
Where joy burns incense forever, 
At the portal of Duty’s shrine. 
If you started the fire in the kitchen, 
AS you looked at the frost-covered 
If you breathed the soot and the ashes, 
While you searched for some fuel in vain; 
If you managed the lamps and the heaters, 
fou’'d rave in a different’ strain. 


pane, 


You may preach of woman’s high mission, 


Pp To comfort the care-laden breast; 
reparing food for the hungry, 
A couch where the we ary may rest. 


But if you did the cooking all summe 
lec the city guests lolled in the mii 
u swept and dusted and mended, 
After the beds were made— 
ere you paid in this coin for your 
You'd admit she was underpaid. 
—-Bernice Radcliffe, it {Farm 


labor, 


Journal, 








iE ADVICE TO BUSY HOUSE- butter-maker in your community. The | 
WIVES reputation will act as good wine on | 
. you, and the good butter will bring | 


a better price. I speak from exper- 





50 


Save Your Neighbors For Dessert ience, for my butter brings five cents 
and Take Time to “Primp’” a per pound more, both winter and 
Little. summer, than my neighbors, and my | 

fresh, clean eggs bring fancy prices, | 


M*. I add a word to what has 


‘ . nic , NA ay iy 
been said by some of the farm- ©SPecially. at Christmas 


time. 


er’s wives and our Editor? I am I am a pleasure-loving soul, and | 

the wife of a man in moderate cir- [I contend that most farmer’s fam- | 
* . 4 > . e ’ s ’ ¢ 

cumstances. We started our married ‘ies sleep too much; that’s it’s all 


habit, formed by lack of entertain- 

ment after the day’s work is done. 

I believe it was Benj. Franklin who | 
said in effect that seven hour’s sleep 
was required for a man, eight for a | 
woman, and nine for a fool. It’s all 
habit too, getting 


life with but little else than deter- 
mination to succeed, and I can assure 
you it has taken diligence to prevent 
a failure! We attribute what meas- 
ure of success we have had to sys- 
tem. For my household duties I have 


a written schedule and follow it to c Up 80: long before | 

the letter every day in the week. day. Fewer hours  industriously 
In lieu of a fireless cooker, I use a SPert, will give the same good re- 

steamer on top of my stove in winter sults. In the summer a neighbor- 


hood picnic in the moonlight is a de- 
light, and as each family ean pro- 
vide his own lunch, the expense is 
nct to be counted. In the winter a 
similar spread on the dining table, 
or on a cloth in front of the big log 


and on an oil stove in the summer, 
(my stove is the ‘Perfection,’ and 
a treasure of its kind). This slow 
cooking insures: tender meats and no 
burned food, besides making it pos- 
sible for me to accomplish other du- 


ties “while the pot boils.’ The fire, is a thing to put one dreaming 
country housewife does not suffer #24 planning of cozy times to come. 
from the interruptions that ‘assail Country life is what we make it. 
and hurt’’ the city housewife. All I was reared in the city, and know | 
the time required to answer tele- where life is the most luxurious, if 


phone and door-bell calls, not to men- well planned. N. M. J. 


tion the steady stream of agents and 








TOWER'S FISH BRAND 
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perspiration and waste material from 
the body is most important to your 
health. Block up the pores with air-tight 
underwear and colds and pneumonia are 
the result. Wright’s Health Underwear 
helps the skin keep you well. The fleece 
lining is not only soft and comforting to 
the skin, but it absorbs all moisture, kecp- 
ing the body dry and of even temperature, 
so draughts cannot affect it, Ask your 
dealer to show you 


steno 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 
is knitted permanently elastic—it fits com- 


sk work of your skin in carrying off 


a 
Fai 


fortably to the body ' "Ss 
all over, and keeps its PP hab 1G alent 
shape. Seeit at your “2S x 
dealer’s and know it TRADE MARK 
dy this label:— RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 
75 Franklin St., New York 





| B. F. Johnson, inc. a Pa 


— select to hours of lost GOOD TASTE IN BULB PLANTING | 
if Ne ears, fortunate in having How to Get the Best Results From 
good neighbors, do save them for Narcissi, Tulips, Crocuses and 
dessert, instead of wasting valuable Lilies. 
hours in the morning, attired in sun- 
bonnet and wrapper, visiting! Work oo away in the hold of good- 
while you work, but see to it that ly vessels now sailing away from 
you don’t work all the time! In Italy, Holland, Bermuda and other | 
the afternoon, rest, if only 20 min- countries, steaming fast toward our 
utes. I find a bath the greatest rest- Ports, are many solid cargoes of | 
producer, and wonderfully refresh- plump brown bulbs which, tucked | 
ing. Try “primping up’? every day, %#Way in mellow soil this fall, will 
regardless of duties, and you will give to our gardens most of their 4 
find that you aren’t the only one who ©€@rliest brightness next spring. 
enjoys it. 1f the distances aren’t too Counting each bulb as a tiny pot 
great, exchange visits with. your Of pigment, how shall we so apply | ¢ 
neighbor, and never go empty-hand- the shining brown heaps that the 
ed. Your darning bag in one hand, sarden beautiful and natural, one of 
that you won’t be idle during the the chief delights of spring, shall 
visit, and a taste of strange victuals blossom about our doors? 
in the other hand (as a good old In such a garden there are no 
colored mammy used to say when blazing stars of crimson tulips, cen- 
she would bring some trifling dainty tering with mathematical precision 
to us from her own‘eabin). It’s the a border of bright yellow ones. This 
spirit of the thing that helps. And practice of filling parterres with 
let me add: Do be careful what you Such regular arrangements of nar- 
say. If you must talk about people, Ccissi, tulips and hyacinths is much 
“say something kind, but things are to be deplored, not only because the 


colors so frequently shudder at each 
other, but because it brings together 
too many showy flowers, with not 
enough plain relief. The three sorts 
of bulbs just mentioned are not im- 
possible neighbors by any means, but 
will be found to give a much pret- 


much safer, and far wiser. 

If neighbors ate searce and the 
distance great, devote your recrea- 
tion hour—and you are entitled to 
that—to some good story or agree- 
able fancy work. ‘For the latter, 
there is always a ready sale in the 


Woman’s Exchange of your nearest- tier effect when planted, each in a 
by city, or will be sold for a small colony of its own, near some group 
commission in one of the dry goods of shrubs, which may serve as a 
stores where you do your shopping. background. 

If you can’t have flower-beds for Beside any pond or tiny stream, 
the dogs and chickens, why not try the narcissi are especially pretty, 


with the old legend about them most 

interestingly suggested. When plant- 

ed generously, naturalized in great 
(Continued on page 27.) 


hanging baskets and window boxes? 
They are nearer and easier to keep. 
Put your whole heart into the work 
you are doing, Try, to. be the best 







































Keeps both rider 
and saddle perfectly dry. 
Made for rough wear and 
long service in the wettest 
weather. 


| SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


WWE 
TON RS _ LOOK FORTHISMARK 


pe OF EXCELLENCE 


$3.50 EVERYWHERE 
A.J. Tower Co. 
BOSTON. 
te Canapian Lip. 
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Your Watch Kept 
in Repair 
Five Years FREE! 


On receipt of your order and $3 we will at 
once send you, prepaid, a genuine, guaran- 
teed imported Swiss watch in handsome gold 
filled, 10 year guaranteed case. Pay us the 
balance, $9, in three monthly installments of 
$3 each, making $12 in all. Mei’s or Ladiested 
size. Thin model. Opci face. Perfect time 
keepers. Eve:y watch guaranteed exactly: s 
represented if not we refund your money. 
Ideal Xmas gift. 

We keep each watchin repair 5 years free, 
and guarantee ayainst everything except actual 
abuse. Ordernow. Special price $11.50 if all cash 
with order, : 
GENEVA WATCH CO. 
Miacon, Ga. 

















“White Fianie Light Co z 20Ciark Big., Grand Rapids, ich. 










































* may find it grea'ly to their intere.t to Smee 
AUTHOR consult us regarding publ.cation of n-an- 
oa Correspondence invited. Never mind alout 

ceding stamp. Conference by special appointn.ent 
o oni Address nearest office. 
Ave. N. Washington, 


C. Mu tual Muildin g, Richmond, 
MA a. Rooms 601-603 6! Beekman St. New Yor 
8 Temple Court Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36 Ib New Feather beds 
$7.40 each, New Feather Pilows $1.20 per pair, f.o b. 
factory, cash with order. All New ~~ 
Live Feathers Best A.G. A. Ticking, { 


Guaranteed as represented or money 
~ back, Prompt Shipment, Order to- 
day or write for order blanks, j 


We give bank references, 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW 
Dent. 0. GREEKSBORO, Ft? 


Feather Beds (2"."ncat— 


bed and 
THE STOKES COMPANY, 


Why Not Have Best Light? 


Steel Mantle Burners. Odorless. Smokeless, 
§ Give3 times the light of ordinary kind. Guar- 
anteed. Buy from your dealer or send 25c t 
ns. Good Age at Wanted Everywhere. 

THE STEEL MAN TLE: L nares t 
$82 Huron Street Toledo, Ohio, 


‘BETTER LIGHT . 


from your kerosene ‘coal oil) lamps and Janterns than from 
electricity or fas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits 
any common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps NO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to get 
out of order. * Safe and Reliable Delights every user 
AGENTS © make $5 to $15 daily Everybody wants 
them. Write quick for particulars and 

territory Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid 
35 ¢ts., stamps or coin, 3for$l Money back if not satisfactory 












New 
fe ather 
pair of 
for $10.00. 
Burlington, N. C. 
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E TRUST that all who entered our half-acre 
W garden contest last spring have had good 
success with their work, and are preparing to send 
us accurate and comprehensive reports. We should 
have a bunch of fine letters for our Garden 
Special next January. 





KE ARE now preparing our list of special fea- 
W tures—articles and series of articles for 
next year’s Progressive Farmer. We have already 
a menu so appetizing that it will make every read- 
er’s mouth water, and we are adding more 
every day. These announcements will probably 
appear in our issue of December 7. 





O READER should fail to read carefully our 
Farmers’ Union page this week. What Mr. 
Dabbs says about the necessity for farmers really 
to know what their crops cost, and of the necessity 
for making wages as high on the farm as else- 
where, cannot be stressed too much, and the sim- 
ple account of what that little Stateburg local is 
doing in the way of co-operative effort is worth a 
dozen sermons on the value of co-operation. 
GOOD crop of pecans is a source of great 
pleasure to the farm boys and girls during 
the winter months; and being so easily grown in 
nearly every part of the South, it is a shame that 
we haven’t a hundred trees for every one we now 
have. Moreover, as one of our advertisers re- 
marked in a late issue with regard to fruit trees, 
“There is plenty of time to plant, if you send in 
your order right now.’’ But there is no time to 
lose. 








PEAKING of new settlers, it is a good sugges- 

tion of Capt. Charles Petty’s, in the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Journal, that if you want good farm- 
ers to come to your neighborhood, about the best 
thing to do is to make the neighborhood look in- 
viting to them. A thrifty farmer may look below 
surface indications, but he is not likely to be at- 
tracted by a neighborhood in which the farmers 
have a run-down look and the houses and grounds 
an air of dilapidation. A little paint, a few good 
fences, a little cleaning up, will be splendid adver- 
tisements for your community, if you wish the 
best class of settlers. 








HE State of Ohio is spending $100,000 to 

equip the biggest hog cholera serum plant in 
the country, and when it is completed, it is said 
that every pig in the State will be protected, if 
the owner but does his part, and that the proba- 
bilities are that there will be no more serious out- 
breaks of hog cholera in the State. One hundred 
thousand dollars is a lot of money for a State to 
spend this way, but it is a small sum when com- 
pared with the losses resulting from cholera. 
Last year the disease cost the farmers of that State 
over $2,000,000. Some of our Southern legisla- 
tors who always get ‘“‘economical’’ when it is pro- 
posed for the State to enter into really construc- 
tive work, could study Ohio’s example with great 
profit. 





R. W. H. Eaton, Dairyman of the North Caro- 

lina Department of Agriculture, is making a 
determined fight to prevent the establishment of 
large creameries in sections where there are not 
enough cows to make them succeed. The co- 
operative creamery is a mighty good thing wher- 
ever (1) there are enough cows to make it profit- 
able, and (2) where the farmers buy the plant 
at a reasonable figure. The trouble about the 
average creamery promoter is, first, that he tries 
to sell a plant to farmers who haven’t enough 
cows to support it, and, second, that he charges 
twice as much as the equipment is really worth. 
“We do this,” they say, ‘because we must have 
something to cover the cost of promotion.’’ The 
answer to this is, that the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Experiment Stations are willing to 
help work up creameries wherever there is a real 
need for them. Two things may be pretty safely 





counted upor at there should be 400 cows (of 
the average Southern production) within a radius 
of five miles, to make a creamery a success; and 
that no farmer should take stock in a creamery 
unless the proposition is approved by his State 
Department of Agriculture. 


Newspapers That are Traveling Bar-Rooms 





STOPPED all my whiskey paper a long time 

ago,”’ said Mr. A. P. Strickland, a Franklin 

County farmer, in our office a few days ago. 
“I told the Atlanta — that I was a man of 
principle, and having voted for prohibition of 
whiskey selling, I couldn’t support papers that 
made a business of whiskey selling themselves 
through the advertising columns; that as soon as 
they stopped their whiskey advertisements, I’d be 
glad to subscribe again.” 

It is high time for thousands of other farmers 
to take similar action in regard to all the whiskey- 
selling papers. A great many journals especially 
weekly and semi-weekly editions of city 
are now little more than drummers, or runners, 
for distillers and bar-keepers. They have simply 
made wandering bar-rooms of themselves. It pays 
them well, it is true,—mighty well, if money alone 
is considered. A distiller 
papers three or 


dailies, 


will often pay news- 
four their regular advertising 
But.their readers might well say to them: 
“You are getting so much money from whiskey 
advertising, I reckon you don’t need my little 
dollar-a-year for subscription. When you give up 
your whiskey advertising, let me know.” 

If about twenty-five thousand of our farmer- 
readers of The Progressive Farmer would write 
letters like this to the papers that are agents for 
whiskey houses, or patent medicine swindlers, 
there would be a mighty commotion among the 
journals that are now acting on the principle that 
“the jingle of the guinea helps the hurt that 
honor feels.” 

With most of them the only question about the 
policy is, Does it pay? If about half their farmer 
subscribers stop their subscriptions, they will see 
that it doesn’t pay. Will you help wake them up? 


rates. 





Don’t Sell Cotton in the Seed. 


MAN every Southern cotton grower ought to 
A know about is Charles J. Brand, in charge 
of the Co-operative Cotton Handling and 
Marketing Work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. And you are likely to know about 
him sooner or later, for he is doing a work that is 
bound to attract attention. Especially should our 
Farmers’ Union leaders get into touch with him. 
Mr. Brand made a notable address, bristling 
with good points, before the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers, in Raleigh, recently. 
This we shall print promptly, and he will write 
other articles for us later. One feature of his re- 
cent address which we now single out for special 
mention is this: 


“Don’t sell cotton in the seed. In many 
communities farmers, either on their own 
initiative, or because of a certain amount of 
persuasion on the part of the ginners, and 
especially in the western part of the Cotton 
Belt (more especially in the oil mill region) 
sell their cotton in the seed. Selling thus is 
a game of chance, based on the law of aver- 
ages. It is not a rational way of disposing of 
the product and should be discouraged wher- 
ever possible. If the farmer grows a poor 
enough variety, or brings it to the gin with 
enough dirt in it but not too much, he may 
benefit by selling in the seed. If, on the 
other hand, he grows a variety having a high 
lint percentage, puts it thru a proper equip- 
ment of cleaners, and it contains no excess 
moisture, he is a constant loser by this 
method..”’ 





The Six per Cent Cotton Tare. 


N OUR issue of November 2, we repeated Tue 
Progressive Farmer’s position on an important 
subject undér the heading, ‘‘Farmers are En- 

titled to 6 Per Cent Cotton Tare.’”’ A very notable 
discussion on this subject from the pen of Hon. T. 
H. Kimbrough, Cataula, Georgia, appears in this 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
issue, this being the substance of an address at 
the meeting of the Southern Agricultural W ork- 


ers, in Raleigh, November 7, as he has prepared 


it especially for The Progressive Farmer. Mr, 
Kimbrough was appointed by the Georgia Generaj 


Assembly, chairman of a special 
investigate this subject, so he speaks as one hay- 
ing authority. What he has to say about the pro- 
posed reforms in baling export cotton next fall 
deserves especial consideration now. 

For our part, on the cofton tare question, we 
still commend the South Carolina plan—let each 
Southern State pass a law making 6 per cent the 
legal standard tare with penalties and provisions 
as set forth in The Progressive Farmer of Novem- 
ber 2. Put it up to your member of the Legis- 
lature. 


committee to 





“Get a Pure-Bred Pig’ and Then Keep 
Him Growing. 


HERE seems to be a general South-wide 
awakening to the importance of raising 
The Progressive Farmer is 
starting a red-hot campaign on the subject; the 
Oklahoma Farm Journal is right in line; 
Southern Agricultural Workers, in Raleigh late- 
ly, made a leading feature of a conference to 
stamp out hog cholera; and in a late issue of 
the Atlanta Constitution Col. R. J. Redding, 
Editor of its Farm Department, also raises the 
“More Hogs” battle cry. One good point Colonel 
Redding makes is that ‘‘a pork hog should never 
see a Christmas.” But we shall quote his own 
words: 


more hogs. 


the 


“T do not desire to dodge the commonly 
given excuse for neglecting the business, to 
wit, the danger of hog cholera. Does the 
farmer who relies on this excuse ever con- 
sider that hog cholera is even more pre- 
valent in the great hog-raising States of the 
Middle West? Yet the Western farmer takes 
the risk and has an occasional visitation of 
the disease, but he doesn’t give up. 

“IT have always believed that hog raising 
and feeding is one of the simplest problems 
that confronts the farmer. The hog is the 
most prolific of all domestic food animals. He 
will eat almost any and everything and will 
return more for the food consumed than will 
any animal, and do it quicker. (It should 
have been,stated at the outset that the ordi- 
nary razor-back of the swamp and range is 
not the hog I am now writing about, but the 
improved, well-fed animal.)’’ 


Colonel Redding then goes on to make the per- 
tinent point that right now is the time to start. 
He says: 


“Now is as good time as any to start in 
the business. Sows bred in November will 
bring pigs in March. I would prefer pigs to 
come about the first of March. Feeding the 
sow liberally, the pigs will be old enough to 
get the first bites of grass in the spring. They 
should be kept with their dam until two 
months old and then given good pasture and 
some grain until October, then fattened for 
killing in December and January, when eight 
to ten months old, at which age they should 
net 200 pounds of pork without difficulty. 

“T have before suggested that it is a good 
policy to have each sow to bring two litters 
a year, one in March and one in September— 
just six months apart. The March pigs should 
be converted into bacon and hams and lard; 
the September pigs to be sold to the butcher, 
for fresh eating, at two to four months old. 
By this plan there will be no hogs to carry 
thru the months of December, January and 
February—the three hardest months on 
swine, and the most expensive to the owner. 
A pork hog should never see a Christmas.”’ 


A Thought for the Week. 


ELL knows he who uses to consider, that 
W our faith and knowledge thrive by exer- 

cise as well as our limbs and complexion. 
Truth is compared in Scripture to a streaming 
fountain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual 
progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of 
conformity and tradition. A man may be a heretic 
in the truth; and if he believe things only because 
his pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, 
without knowing other reason, tho his belief be 
true, yet the very truth he holds becomes a heresy. 
——From John Milton’s “‘Areopagitica.”’ 
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Co-operation Gives the Farmers Three Profits Instead of One. 
THIS IS WHY HANS HANSEN MAKES A GOOD LIVING ON THIRTEEN 
ACRES, AND WHY DENMARK IS INDEED “A LITTLE LAND FULL OF 
HAPPY PEOPLE.”—MY VISIT TO HANSEN AND HIS’ NEIGHBORS. 

By CLARENCE POE. 














HB first test of co-operation is its effect upon 

the people who co-operate, and judged by 

this test Danish co-operation scores bril- 
liantly. Denmark is about the most cheerful- 
looking country I have ever seen. “A little land 
full of happy people,” I heard one Dane proudly 
call it; and he was right. Knowing that it is a 
country of such exceedingly small farms, I should 
not have been surprised to find that the people 
were hard put to it to live, but on the contrary, an 
air of universal thrift and prosperity seems to 
cover the whole kingdom like the sunshine. The 
neat little farm houses are nearly all painted or 
whitewashed, even the outbuildings; the people 
are clean, industrious, healthy, alert; I saw hardly 
anybody ragged and but few expensively dressed; 
and 1 didn’t find in all the kingdom a single farm 
animal showing its ribs. Altho there are numer- 
ous exceptions, I shall always think of Denmark 
as a place where the people hold their heads up, 
the cattle are sleek and glossy, the horses, even 
in the fields quickstep as it swift. movements were 
a joy, and where every pig curls its tail in well- 
fed satisfaction. The per capita wealth is greater 
than in any other European country except Eng- 
land, I understand, with this important difference: 
that “whereas in England, there is a class of enor- 
mously rich, and a multitude of miserably poor, 
Denmark is almost equally tree from millionaires 
and paupers. ‘‘Many of our poorhouses are abso- 
lutely empty,’? one Dane said to me. In short, 
Denmark seems to approach more nearly than any 
other country I have ever seen to my ideal of a 
nation—a place where nobody is rich enough to 
be idle, and nobody poor enough to beg. 


’ 





Hans Hansen and His Thirteen-Acre Farm. 


One of the first Danish small farmers I visited 
was Hans Hansen, of Ditlevshoj near Ringsted. 
Hans lived in America awhile—out in Minnesota, 
I believe, where the thrifty Danish population has 
given the Northwest some of its best citizenship— 
and he talks English fluently. After showing me 
over part of his farm, we went inside his neat 
cottage home—made more home-like to me by 
the sight of an American newspaper on his center- 
table—and he smoked his funny-looking, short 
Dutch pipe while we talked. While out in our 
American Northwest, he told me, he had a “‘quar- 
ter section,” that is t0 say, a 160-acre farm, but 
he came back to Denmark about five years ago 
and took up the thirteen-acre Danish “small hold- 
ing’ he is now on. 

“And do you think thirteen acres enough?” I 
asked. f 

“Yah,’’ he promptly replied. ‘I get along about 
as well with thirteen acres now as I did with a 
hundred and sixty then. The truth is, I’m think- 
ing I could get along with a little less than thir- 
teen. I wouldn’t have to work so hard.” 





They Never Miss a Chance to Co-operate. 


Now, the reason Hans and his neighbors can 
make a living on twelve or thirteen acres apiece, 
my readers have‘already guessed. Itis co-operation. 
They send their milk to a co-operative creamery; 
they sell their pigs to a co-operative bacon factory; 
their eggs are collected by the co-operative egg- 
packing association; they have water in their 
houses, pumped by a co-operative plant; they have 
improved their stock thru a co-operative breeding 
club; their grain is threshed by a co-operative 
thresher; their beet seed are planted with a co- 
Operative sower; and tho I forgot to inquire fur- 
ther, I have no doubt but that they, like a host 
of other Danish farmers, buy their seeds and fer- 
tilizers thru a co-operative purchase society, and 
insure their stock in a co-operative insurance 
company. In fact, the very fact that they are on 
the land at all is due to co-operation. They joined 
together to buy the soil they live on—it was a 
large estate until a few years ago, when it was 
divided up into these small holdings—and the 
Government plan whereby money was lent for 
long periods at low rates may itself be styled a 
form of co-operation. 


As nearly as I can gather (and I have made 
careful efforts to verify the statement), the way 
these Ditlevshoj small holders bought their farms 
Was as follows: 


(1) Each man had on his own account one-fifth 
of the purchase price. 

(2) Three-fifths of the price he borrowed from 
4 C0-operative credit society on these terms: He 
Pays interest the first five years at 4 per cent; 
after that he pays 4% per cent a year, 4 per cent 
of this amount counting as interest and the re- 
Maining three-fourths of one per cent as sinking 
fund, or amortization, to pay off the principal. 





(3) The remaining one-fifth each purchaser 
borrowed from the State (on second mortgage), 
paying interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 


Government Helps Worthy Men Buy Small Farms, 


This system, it will be seen, is somewhat akin to 
the Irish Land Purchase Act of 1903, I have al- 
ready described, whereby the British Government 
advanced to Irish farmers (under suitable re- 
strictions, of course,) the full purchase price of 
the land they bought, repayment to be made in 
68% instalments of 3% per cent, 2% per cent 
being interest, and % per cent sinking fund. But 
the Government, of course, lost money by this 
plan; it could not borrow at 2% per cent; and ! 
suspect that the Danish Government is also mak- 
ing some sacrifices in advancing money to land- 
buyers at 3 per cent. At any rate, Mr. Christen- 
sen, the obliging editor of the local paper who 
went out with us to Ditlevshoj, told me that 5 to 
5% per cent is the normal rate of interest in 
Denmark. ‘“The Danish Treasury,’’ he told me, 
“lends 200,000 kroner (about $54,000) a year to 
associations wishing to buy great estates for divis- 
ion among small holders, no association being 
allowed to get more than. 50,000 kroner 
($13,500).” 

This law, of course, is independent of and sup- 
plementary to the general law for advancing 
money to individual small holders, under which 
the State lends over $1,000,000 or more, annually, 
directly to men of character wishing to buy land. 
A brief summary of this law may be given in the 
exact words of Dr. Maurice F. Eagan, the United 
States Minister to Denmark, whose lectures on 
Danish agriculture excited so much interest in 
the South last spring: 


“An agricultural laborer in Denmark, who 
has worked on a farm for five years, who is 
poor, and who has a character so good that 
two reputable members of his community will 
certify to it, may obtain from one of these 
banks a loan of about $1,582 in our money. 
He obtains this solely on his character and 
ability, and not by any material security he 
can offer. With this money he may purchase 
a farm of from three and a half to twelve 
acres. This farm means live and dead stock 
on the land and the necessary implements for 
the working of it. The amount loaned by the 
bank covers probably nine-tenths of the value 
of the farm.”’ 


It should be added that the rate charged by 
the Government is only 3 per cent with 1 per cent 
additional for sinking fund. ‘‘During the first five 
years no instalment has to be paid upon the loan; 
thereafter interest and repayment of two-fifths of 
the loan must be paid at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum; when this part of the loan has been 
paid back, the remainder has likewise to be paid 
off at the rate of 4 per cent per annum.” 


Getting Three Profits Where the American Farmer 
Gets One. 


So much for the way co-operation and the Gov- 
ernment help Danish small farmers like Hans 
Hansen buy their land. Let us now inquire a 
little further as to how he and his neighbors live, 
and how he can make a living on thirteen acres, 
‘* and could get along with a little less.”’ Perhaps 
our farmers in the South who would want ten 
times as much land may learn a few lessons from 
Hans. The secret of his prosperity is that he is 
not content merely to make one profit on his 
work—that of growing the crops. On the con- 
trary, we may say he makes three profits: 

One profit from growing the crop. 

A second profit from converting his crops into 
milk, butter, pork, and eggs. 

A third profit from marketing these to the 
consumer. 

In other words, Hans get agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial profits: (1) profits as a 
farmer for growing his crops; (2) profits as a 
manufacturer (in a sense) thru his dairying and 
stock-raising activities, and (3) -profits as a mer- 
chant, by reason of sharing the co-operative asso- 
ciation dividends obtained in marketing his pro- 
ducts. No people ever got rich merely by selling 
raw material—a fact we Southern folk are prone 
to forget. The trouble about Alabama’s iron and 
coal is that other sections are making the big 
profits to be found only by converting them into 
finished products, and I heard the other day about 
a man in Salisbury, Md., who had made a million 
dollars converting North Carolina lumber into 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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“What’s The News?’”’ 




















The War in Europe. 


S WE go to press, the Bulgarian army is so 
A near Constantinople that the thunder of the 

cannon can be heard in that city. The fate 
of the Turkish capital will likely have been de- 
cided before these lines are read. The war has 
been one series of victories for the Balkan allies, 
and has revealed how hopelessly weak the once 
mighty Ottoman Empire had become from the 
long years of oppression, stagnation and corrup- 
tion. The Turkish soldiers still fight as bravely 
as in the days when they were dreaded by all 
Europe, but they are poorly equipped, poorly fed, 
and badly led. The whole structure of govern- 
ment was evidently almost ready to collapse, and 
there was nothing except the courage of the in- 
dividual soldiers to put against the fierce on- 
slaught of the Bulgars and their allies. 

Just now, the great question in Europe is as 
to what shall be done with the conquered terri- 
tory. The Batkkan States insist that they will 
divide it, and the fact that the great Powers are 
divided into two groups—Germany, Austria and 
Italy in one, and England, France and Russia in 
the other—may enable them to do so. Nearly ail 
the Powers have had designs of their own on 
Turkish territory, but it is not likely that their 
jealousy of each other or their longing for spe- 
cial advantage will be strang enough to pre- 
vent a peaceable solution of the various problems 
involved. 

To the thousands of killed and wounded in 
battle, are now being added other thousands 
dying of cholera and starvation, and none of the 
Powers would likely be willing to take a stand 
that would delay the making of peace. 


Other Items of Interest. 


HE election of a President is of so much 
interest that other results of the recent 
election are likely to be overlooked. Yet 
some of these results deserve special menticu. 
For example, four States, Arizona, Kansas, Michi- 
gan and Oregon, voted in favor of woman suffrage. 
Arizona voted the recall of judges into the State 
Constitution. West Virginia adopted State-wide 
prohibition. Nebraska endorsed the initiative and 
referendum. Alabama made a start toward get- 
ting rid of the fee system, by the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment, permitting Jefferson 
County to pay its officers salaries instead of fees. 
It is not an exciting item of news the World’s 
Work gives us about Story County, Iowa, schools, 
but it is interesting, and it seems to us important. 
they have attacked the problem of rural school 
consolidation from a new angle in that county. 
The plan is to have the schoolhouses grouped in 
blocks of three, in one of which the primary 
grades are taught, in another the intermediate, 
in the third the advanced. The children walk to 
their nearest schoolhouse, as before, and a wagon 
takes those who belong at one of the others on to 
their place, and returns them in the evening. The 
multiplicity of classes in each school is thus avoid- 
ed, and the expenses of ‘‘consolidation” reduced 
toa minimum. A good idea for some of our own 
counties or districts to try. 


«= * & 


The fight against the Home Rule bill by the 
British Conservatives seems to have degenerated 
into a willingness to resort to anything to delay 
the passage of the bill. Leaders of the parity 
were leaders in a recent riot in the House of Com- 
mons which, from newspaper reports, was liter- 
ally disgraceful. 

* e 

Both France and England, it is reported, will 
establish world-circling systems of wireless tele- 
graph stations, thus putting their widely scattered 
possessions into closer touch with the mother 
countries. 

The Prime Minister of Spain, Senor Jose Can- 
alejas, was shot and killed by an anarchist last 
week. Senor Canalejas was regarded as an un- 
usually able and progressive statesman. 

Cuba seems to be making progress. The last 
election passed off almost as quietly as an elec- 
tion in this country. General Menocal was elected 
President. 

President-elect Wilson announces that he’ will 
call an extra session of Congress for April 15, to 
revise the tariff. 

* k * 


Ex-Gov. Jos. M. Terrell, of Georgia, is dead. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








HOW SERUM PREVENTS AND CURES HOG CHOLERA. 





Prevents Surely and Cures, if Given in Time—Seventy Per Cent 


of Infected Hogs Cured in Professor 


tothe’s Experience—Two 


Methods of Treatment Explained So Any Farmer Can Understand. 


Paper Read by Prof. H. H. Rothe at Meeting of Southern Agricultura] Workers. 


HE use of anti-hog cholera se- 
rum as a preventive of hog 
cholera has passed the experi- 
mental stage. Its place in preven- 
tive medicine is now thoroughly es- 
tablished. While there is no doubt 
but that a great many improvements 
will yet be made in the methods of 
production and administration, its ef- 
ficiency can no longer be questioned. 
The curative value of hog cholera 
serum should not be overlooked. In 
my experience in treating infected 
herds, I find nearly 70 per cent are 
saved. 


“Simultaneous Treatment’’ Best -for 
Experts. 


There are now two principal meth- 
ods of administration used, simui- 
taneous and serum alone methods. 
The simultaneous treatment, where 
trained men can be obtained to do 
the work, is found to be the more 
satisfactory. This *treatment  con- 
sists of the injecting of serum and 
virus at the same time. It produces 
a more lasting immunity, usually 
for life, altho some animals have 
been known to become infected after 
six months. The percentage of loss 
by this method is greater than the 
loss by the serum-alone method, used 
in non-infected herds, but when tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
many owners of hogs forget, or do 
not even know, that serum alone pro- 
duces only a temporary immunity, 
and consequently animals after a cer- 
tain length of time again become 
susceptible, and in many cases do 
become infected, you will see thac 
this results in a percentage of loss 
greater than the initial loss of the 
simultaneous treatment. The serum 
alone treatment, when used in the 
herd immediately after cholera ap- 
pears, gives good results, this con- 
stituting a simultaneous treatment. 
The simultaneous treatment should 
be administered by specially trained 
men who know the dangers in han- 
dling virus, and can, from the his- 
tory and_ diagnosis, intelligently 
judge as to what treatment to ad- 
minister. Careless handling of virus 
may result in permanently infecting 
a heretofore cholera-free territory. 


“Serum Alone’? Treatment Best 
Average Farmer. 


for 


The advantages of serum alone 
are the lack of danger and expense. 
When accompanied by a syringe and 
instructions for the administering 
of the same, serum can be sent to a 
farmer of ordinary intelligence, with 
good results, but he must be inform- 
ed as to the length of the temporary 
immunity produced by this method, 
so that he can have his herds re-in- 
oculated after the immunity runs 
out. 

A double method is sometimes 
used, which consists of first giving 
the animals serum alone, followed a 
week later with the simultaneous 
treatment. This-method gives very 
good results, but a greater expense 
is attached and more time is neces- 
sary than for the immediate simul- 
taneous treatment. 


Simultaneous Treatment Lasts Long; 
Serum Alone Only Few Months. 


Treated with serum alone, and 
then exposing the animals to hog 
cholera is also practiced. This, how- 
ever, is in most cases a compulsory 
matter, as so many owners of hogs 
wait until the herd is infected beforé 
they use the serum. The utmost pre- 
caution must be taken in either 
method to prevent secondary condi- 
tiong, such: as. abscesses, .tumocs, sep- 


ticaemia and pyemia. 
of the trained man 
The virus used 


Here the value 
manifests itself. 
in the case of the 
simultaneous treatment should be 
somewhat attenuated, but in suffi- 
cient strength to produce a cellular 
reaction resulting in the production 
of the so-called anti-bodies. These 
anti-bodies, which are perhaps a 
chemical compound, have a great af- 
finity for the virus producing hog 
cholera. When these two substances 
come in contact with each other, the 
chemical known as virus is taken 
into, or absorbed, by the chemical 
known as anti-bodies, constituting a 
chemical combination. It is proba- 
ble that the anti-bodies have attach- 
ed specific receptors which allow for 
this union to take place. Anti-bodies 
remain suspended in the blood and 
other body fluids as long as the tis- 
sue reaction against the virus con- 
tinues. This reaction slowly  be- 
comes less until it finally ceases. At 
this point the intensity of the im- 
munity also becomes less. Undoubt- 
edly after a certain length of time, 











Disks from separator dis- 
carded for Tubular. 


erence to all others. 


Santa Fe Railroad, is but one of many such. 


Ask us for a free trial. 
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Registered Jerseys on President E. P. Ripley’s ranch, whera 
Sharples Tubular ts used exclusively. 


Runs Great Railway—Chooses 
Ria ge TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Do you know any keen dairymen, 
business men or professional men 
who knowingly miss extra profits? Such 
men have common-sense reasons for 
what they do. They do not act in haste 
or with their eyes shut. 

We could fill books with the names of 
such men who have chosen Sharples 
Dairy Tubular Cream Separators in pref- 
Why? Because dairy Tubulars contain no 
disks to chop, taint or givecream a metallic taste; 
Tubulars have twice the skimming force of others, skim faster, 
skim twice asclean, and thus pay sure and easy money that is 
simply extra profit over what any other separator can pay. 

Mr. E. P. Ripley, keen, sagacious, well known president of the great Atchison, Topeka & 
he Tubular is used exclusively to skim the milk 
from the registered Jerseys on Mr. Ripley’s ranch at Santa Barbara, California. 
Ask those who are discarding others for Tubulars. 


present separator in part payment fora Tubu- THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
lar. But,right away, Wier CrbetiR: PA 
today,send forour free (Bist 


and frankly written San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 


and because — ~ 
Only piece inside dairy 
Tubular bowls. 


Trade your 


Branches: Chicago, fli. 





Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 














Experiment Station. 


third, 


pounds. 
without a separator ? 





DOES IT PAY TO USE A CREAM SEPARATOR? 


HYP isa picture which answers this question beyond all argument. It 
shows the results obtained in some experiments conducted at the Indiana 
The four lots of butter show the amount of butter left 
in the skimmilk of one cow in one year by four different methods of separat- 
ing. The first lot, the single block, is what was left by a separator, 1.2 pounds. 
The second, what was left by the deep setting method, 10.1 pounds. 
what was left by the shallow pan system, 26.2 pounds. 
shows the loss by the water’ dilution method of obtaining the cream, 
Really, the question is: How much longer can you afford to do 
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these anti-bodies disintegrate, 
results after a time in 
sence of immunity. 
safely say that immunity from the 
simultaneous treatment lasts from 
six months to a lifetime. That of the 
serum alone lasts from several weeks 
to three months. 


which 
a total ab- 
However, we can 


How Serum Vaccination is Done. 


The ordinary method is to vacci- 
nate on the inside and fleshy portion 
of the ham. This allows for a more 
rapid and complete absorption of 
both virus and serum, which causes 
a more virulent reaction. However, 
there are some objections to this 
method, because this locaticn is eas- 
ily infected, causing abscesses or tu- 
mors, which are very objectionable 
to the packers. It sometimes ruins 
a considerable portion of the most 
valuable part of the hog. Some op- 
erators vaccinate immediately under 
the skin under the jowl or flank. 
Sows heavy in pig are sometimes vac- 
cinated just back of the ear. These 
two last methods have the disadvan- 
tage of its taking longer to absorb 
the serum, but it is less likely to 
cause serious infection. The seat of 
operation should 1 thoroughly 


» of phenol or 


“vaccinate at all, 











cleansed, if possible, 
and water, 
fectant, 


first with 
then with a strong disin- 
such as 5 per cent solution 
alcohol. & 


How to Treat the Hogs, 


In view of the fact that the body | 
resistance of the animal is somewhat | 


lowered by the treatment, and lays 


them susceptible to other conditions, | 


such as pneumonia, an after treat- 
ment would suggest itself: A spare 


diet for three or four days, very little | 
thorough- | 
an | 


A Money-Making 


absolutely no chance to get into mud | 
The more mud | 


corn, but plenty of water; 
ly clean and comfortable 


pens; 
abundance of clean 


bedding, with 
or draft of any kind. 
and dust, the more danger. Hogs 
should not be dipped or operated on 


for several weeks after being vacci- | 
Hogs should not be treated | 
when they are unthrifty or have some | 


nated. 


other disease, if they are badly 
fected with worms, or are mangy, 
if the pens and yards are not in a 
sanitary condition, if they cannot be 
given proper shelter, feed and care, 


—in fact if it cannot be done under | 
not to | 


proper conditions it is best 
as the results are 


frequently far from satisfactory, 


soap | 


in- | 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
erimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 
Lightning- proof, 
fire- proof, leak- 
proof, wear-proof, 
Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just to Chaitancoga 
—no further—for 
roofing. Nothing 
better in the Uni- 
ted States. Get 
the lowest freight 
| rate. Quick ship- 
| 1 ments and high- 
U est quality. . : 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to pretect your property from fire and 
get rocfing that will last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co. 
Dept. A. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






























































DEHORNING 
CLIPPER 


Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned cattie stand closer, are more quiet, 
ave — milk, fatten easier, can’t hook man 


bea 
*"Use TaVvITT’ S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. Simple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. 
LEAVITT MPG. CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 7 Griggs Street, URBANA, ILL. 














How abbut axles on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
year? Wide tire stee!l-wheel trucks will 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Getin the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 











Opportunity! 
Anyone wishing profitable employ- 
ment during the Fall and Winter 
months should get in touch wit 
our Circulation Manager. 
We Will Pay Well for securing 


subscriptions, 
new or renewal, to The Progressive Farmer 





Energy and hustle will turn your spare time 
into good money. Christmas will soon be 
with us and the need of extra money for 
gifts. Let us furnish the money. 


Write today to Circulation Manager, The 
Progressive Farmer, for full particulars and 
get ready at once for the subscription sea- 
son; it is now in full swing. 
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LAMENESS OF THE HORSE. 


me of the More Common Causes. 


Sc 
roAERE is probably no class of dis- 
os eases to which the horse is sub- 
ject which gives more trouble to the | 
owner and his animal than different | 
forms of lameness; but it is remark- 
able how little is known of these 
troubles by the average horse owner. 
This is probably largely due to the 
great difficulty generally experienced, 
in correctly locating the seat of the 
Jameness; but the remarkable fact 
connected with this matter is that 
most people promptly pick the 
shoulder or the stifle as the seat of 
all lameness, without any reasoh or 
knowledge to justify the diagnosis, 

which they make with the Ereatest 
easo and confidence. 

The experienced veterinarian will 
study the case thoroughly and ex- 
amine every other part most care- 
fully before he will locate any lame- 
ness in the shoulder; but not so 
with the average horse owner, he 
seems to have a peculiar objection to 
thinking the animal can possibly be 
lame elsewhere. Why this is so, I 
do not know, especially since prob- 
ably not one case of lameness out of 
a hundred in the four extremities is 
located in the shoulder. It is safe 
to state that nineteen out of twenty 
cases of lameness as they occur in 
horses and mules are below the knee. 


Stifle lameness is more common 
than shoulder lameness, but in the 
hind leg probably nine out of ten 
cases are located in the hock or be- 
low. Therefore, if guessing is to be 
indulged in, it will have a better 
chance of being right, if in lameness 
in the fore extremity it be placed be- 
lov the knee and in the hind ex- 
tremity in the hock or below. 

To illustrate how difficult it is for 
the average man to locate lameness, 
the fact may be stated that many 
people find great difficulty in determ- 
ining in which leg the lameness is 
located. In fact, even this step to- 
wards finding the exact seat of the 
lameness is not at all so simple as 
some think. If the lameness is se- 
vere, of course, there is no trouble in 
telling which leg it is in, but if only 
slight it becomes quite a_ difficult 
task. In the trotting horse the right 
fore foot is on the ground at about 
the same time as the left hind foot. 
If the slight lameness is in the 
right fore foot and the person mak- 
ing the examination is behind the 
animal when he moves off, the lame- 
hess may appear in the left hind leg; 
but if the animal is turned and 
brought toward the examiner the 
usually be readily de- 
tected. The reverse proposition, as 
lameness in the right hind leg with 
the animal approaching the examin- 
er, may appear in the left fore leg 
until the animal is turned and moved 
awey, when it will be seen that the 
trouble is really in the right hind 
leg, 

The best way of moving a horse 
to show lameness is at a slow trot on 





a hard road or floor. The head 
Should be given complete freedom, 
hence the animal should be led with 
free rein. Lameness that is ap- 
parent when the animal is examined 
at the end of the tie strap of the hal- 
ef, may be very difficult to 
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When the horse is under 
Harness with the check rein up. 
When the lameness can not be 
Positively located, the best plan is to 
Bive the affected member as near 
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OMplete rest as possible. Exercise 
may in rare cases benefit lameness; 
but this will be so rare that it may 
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be more safely ignored entirely. Ii 
he lameness is slight, a run in pas- 
ure may be best, but if the case is 








Stall is best, 
to recovery. 


because more favorable 











Make your home, barn and stables attrac- 

We, so that any one passing the road will 

inge that .semebody lives there.—Capt. 
ettus, 
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saddle or in 
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“GET A PURE-BRED PIG.” 


Here’s the Place to Buy Him, and Also the 
Best Pure-Bred CATTLE, HORSES, and SHEEP. 








1 daughter of HENGERVELD DE KOL, 3 


test: 
Woodcrest Aaggie Jewel 
Woodcrest Meta Vernon 


making a record of 38 Ibs. per week. 
$5.000. A few choice individuals for sale. 


Place at the Head of Your Herd an Individual From 


LUCERNE HERD Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


The Greatest Milk Producers in the World 
Comprising 6 daughters of woes aly 7 daughters of LORD NETHERLAND DE 


OL, 1 
SARCASTIC LAD, and the former wort s champion j junior 2-year-olds in semi-official year’s 


PONTIAC KORNDYKE has 12 daughters averaging 30 Ibs. of butter per week one recently 
Bull of this strain of Holsteins recently sold for 


P. H. HANES, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


daughters of HOMESTEAD GIRL DE KOL 


Milk Butter 
16,426.1 699.34 
14,463.4 583.03 











Emi t’s Gold t Lad, ist 





= 
JERSEYS : 


r +e 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s 





pails. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





at all severe, complete rest in a box | 


Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’ s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
$ t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. 
officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


e Y 
prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 








. TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
Nica J 
BERKSHIRES. DUROC-JERSEYS. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Spy a. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15: 
Keystone baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND- MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


KIMBALL FARM 


OXFORD, N..C. 
Is offering for fall delivery a superbly 
bred lot of Berkshire Pigs that represent 





the very best blood of the breed. Also 
Duroc-Jersey pigs of the finest type and 
breeding. Prices, $10 each, either kind, 
eight weeks old. Prices on bred gilts 


and young service boars on application. 











“Berkshire Gilts, Boars and Pigs For Sale” 
Gilts by my splendid herd boar—Carolina Master- 
piece, who car. ies 621-2 percent. of the blood of his 
famous sire—Masterpiece 77000—bred to a son of 
Lord Premier 8rd, for Feb. and March farrows— 
young service boars by Carolina Masterpiece and by 
a son of Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. Also 50 pigs by 
Carolina Masterpiece. Am offering the best of breed- 
ing and individuality at reasonable prices. Inquir- 
ies answered promptly an: everything shipped will 
be as described. Cc. M. THIGPEN, Tarboro, N. C. 














'60 High-Bred Berkshires 





All ages. Pigs no akin, $10 each; trio, 
$25. Write me your wants and I can | 
furnish you. | 

JAS. S. RHODES, 


Williamston, North Carolina. 


——Berkshire Pigs— 








Bred under the supervision of an ex- 
pert from the United States Department | 
of Agriculture. Every litter is closely 
culled, nothing but the choicest being 





reserved for breeding purposes. pigs 
and bred gilts for sale at farmers’ prices. 
ALEX. D. HUDSON, Newberry, 8S. C. 














; . 25 pure-bred Pigs, 
Quality Berkshires 8 to 12 weeks old. | 
Bred from prize stock. Fine heads. backs, hams 
and length, Just the kind you want. 


Let us know FOX BROS., Sevierville, Tenn. 


what you w 





DUROC BRED 
GILTS and SOWS 


of the highest quality and breeding from 
such families as Col. Ohio Chief, Cherry 
King’s Crimson Wonder, Again, Good E 
Nuff Again. Service boars, and pigs of 
all ages. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & oc a a 
Fayetteville, Tenn. F. D. No. 


_ Durve-dersey Pigs — 


Choice lot, from 3 to 4 months old, 
from mature sows, pure-bred and 
registered. My hogs are as good 
as the best. For prices, address 


J. W. ETCHISON, Cana, N. C. 


1. 














| JOHN F. 


‘See Our Tamworths<, 








Hazelbrook Farm Duroc Jerseys. 


70 fine pigs, two to three months oid. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligib e for registraticn. Never had Cholerain my herd. 


Write for prices. 
FRANK C. MORRIS, 
Trevilians, Va, 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 

Unsurpassed breeding. Mature sows and gilts 
bred for spring farrow. Young service boars. 
Beautiful two to three months pigs, pairs and 
trios not akin Prices reasonable. 
T. ANDERSON, 


Ss, C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Nicest Ute of pigs Ihave ever been able to pro- 
duce. om Ohio and S. C. State Fair (BLUE 
RIB SON) poe winners 


oir wants and prices. 
WALKER TG SHILOH, S. C. 





Poindexter, Va. 








Bargains in ere a Durocs 
Serviceable boars, choice gilts, also pigs, any 
age, mated not akin. Good colors, good indi- 
viduals, best breeding. 
CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred sows and pigs for sale. Our 
pigs are thrifty and nice. Address 
L.L. MILLER 
Mocksvillo, N. C. 
HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


s 





Routo 2. 


STERLING 
Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 

and sows bred for July and September far- 

row. Highest quality. 

R. W. WATSON, 





Forest Depot, Va. 


POLAND CHINAS. 





160 Pigs to——~ 


-—Seiect From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 


day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


e 


BIG POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


The kind that are big and win. ‘ie herd that com- 
bines quality and s! Fer sale: Spring pigs, Summer 
pigs, Fali pigs, tenes ready for service, and bred gilts. 
These hogs are sired by 800 lb to 1000 lb boars, and out of 
sows that wiegh from 600 lbs to 850 lbs each, and cost 
me from $100 to $250 each—bought from the best herds 
in the North. I sell my stock cheap and guarantee sat- 
isfaction or return your money. Write me what you 
want and mention this paper. 


E. S. WRIGHT, SYKES, TENNESSEE. 




















My success at winning premiums at State 
Fair every entry in Poland China class and 
9 out of 12 in sweepstakes, and the fact that 
Ihave PLEASED every farmer who has 
bought from me, proves that I have the 
right stock of Lrg great American breed, 
POLAND CHIN 
» Gs Rhode f Island Red Chickens. 
Send for what you want. 


G. M. BEAVERS, Apex, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 


WAINRIGHT LEA, Brooksville, Ky. 


TALLEY’s BIG KIND POLAND CHINAS 


Bred Sows, Gilts and Pigs For Sale. 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. You see these hogs before you pay 
for them. 
J. H. TALLEY & SON, - Luray, Tenn. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Poland Chinas for Sale. Service boars, bred sows 
and gilts and pigs of either sex, best of breeding and 
ee, Everything registered aud guaranteed to 
please. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
CHESTER WHITES. 


O. I. C’s. 











Ser- 
Pairs 


Pure-bred pigs, all ages. 
vice boars, bred gilts. 


no akin. Best of breeding. Prices v ery reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 





JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


HEIFER FOR SALE 


Due to freshen November 390, 1912. 
Dam made 471.90 pounds butter 
with first calf. 

Bred to Sensational Fern 4th, 
Grand Champion bull at North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1912. 


PRICE $140 























TAMWORTHS. 












At Memphis, Birmingham and Georgia 
State Fairs. They are the finest herd 
ever shown at the fairs. At New York 
State Fair, with hot competition, we 
won on boars first and second age class, 
senior yearling first, under a year and 
under six months third and_ second. 
Sows , first and second, junior yearl- 
ing first and second, under a year first 
and third, under six months first and 
second. Age herd first and third. Cham- 
pion boar and sow. Stock for sale. 
ARCADIA FARM, - COLUMBUS, GA. 











HOLSTEINS. 





PURE-BRED REGISTERE 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
I1OLSTEIN- FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 





if 


\ Cet! 











Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 


Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 











CLIFTON BERKSHIRES ARE THE KIND. 

Get started right 

with a pair of pigs 

Address 
Cc. W. FOWLER, Marietta, Georgia. © 
BERKSHIRES Bred sows, gilts, service boars 
é “ and pigs. Ask for pedigree and 

nerve R. P. STEINHEIMER, Brooks, Ga. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 





DUROCS—Young sows, 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
LB. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn, 


bred or open. Service 








Tamworihs. 


PIGS, both male and 
female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 





R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 


I sell more Tamw orths 


the chunky lard breeds. 
parsed 


than any other two breeders in U. S. 
tive literature free. Mention this pape 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





When writing to advertisers men- 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “‘Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,”? by Prof. C.S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman. A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. Z 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARM” 





tion The>Progressive Farmer. 
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| Aovw the Stock-Law Works. 








Against the Stock-law. 

S I seen so much in your 
valuable paper in regard to the 
hog law, I thought I would write a 
few words on the subject. The law 
is now enforced in our part of the 
country. There is intense bitter 
feeling towards it. If people will 
just take a second thought over the 
matter, there would be more bitter 
feeling against it than what there is. 
You can just take the country 
where the law is enforced and every 
house you pass you can see from 
three to 15 head of hogs in a little 
pen and if it is wet weather they are 
in the mud up to their. sides, and 
this is a fine place for typhoid fever 
to start. <The hog law is only con- 
venient to the rich man who owns 
lots of land. He can then put four 
wires around a little patch and a lit- 
tle shanty in one corner and get 
dagoes and put on it and furnish 
himself with meat. A man who tries 
to raise his own meat where the hog 


have 


ience of every county that has tried 
the no-fence law. The other letters 
on this page answer him fully—they 
and the indisputable fact that a far- 
ming country in which the stock are 
allowed to run at large is always a 
country with poor stock and not 
much of it. 

The farmers who keep their hogs 
in little filthy pens or in pastures 
where only ‘‘old bushes and a little 
dry grass’”’ grow will never be stock- 


men, no matter what the law may 
be. The good stockman keeps his 


animals at home and looks after 
them. 





Stock-Law Theories and Stock-Law 
Experience. 


WAS surprised not long ago to hear 
someone say in The Progressive 
Farmer that stock-law would make | 
taxes higher. I heard everything | 
else that could be said against it 
while a few wiser than the others 
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RON SETS Na ee 


A Good Chester White—You Do Not 


Where Stock Run at Large. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG.” 





vA v 


See This Quality Often in Sections 





law is enforced will cost him 85 
cents per pound, for there are people 
who have got small pasture, but they 
have to water their stock at the well. 
And there is nothing in their pas- 
ture but old bushes and a little dry 
grass. The hog law will do all right 
for the man who has 75 or 100 acres 
in swamp pastures, but how many 
have that kind of pastures? 

Take the State of Mississippi over 


and you will not find one man out 
of every ten who has. Of course, 
you take a man who lives on some 
stream that is always overflowing 
it is all right for him. He can 
stretch four wires about his field and 
it is not apt to wash down. But 


which is the cheaper, for him to have 
to fix his fence up a time or two, or 
several of his neighbors, who have 
no pastures to put them in or noth- 
ing to feed on, to have to keep up 
their hogs? 

How many people that try to raise 
something to fatten hogs on want 
somecne else’s hogs getting the ben- 
efit of it? The man who does not 
care whose hogs are in his field in 
the fall of the year is a man who 
does not try to raise anything for his 
own. Now there is a time to turn 
your hogs out. Suppose you have 
raised a good crop of corn, peas and 
potatoes, and you take down sick 
about time to commence gathering, 
and you are not able to gather your 
ero) and you can’t hire it gathered, 
and the time comes to turn out, you 
cannot shut up the hogs, will you 
be willing for some of your neigh- 
bor’s hogs to get what you worked 
for? W. E. STEPHENSON. 

Magnolia, Miss. 





Nditorial Comment:—This is an- 
other example of the farmer as the- 
orist. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Stephenson is perfectly sincere in 
contentions, but his arguments 
been disproved by the exper- 





were working for stock-law here. I 
heard that some would slip stock 
out of their enclosure at night to get 
a little money; that renters would 
have to sell their milk cows because 
the landlord wouldn’t furnish pas- 
ture. When the stock-law got here 
it provided that the landlord fur- 
nish sufficient pasture for his ten- 
ants. Nobody has ever turned out 
any stock to get money nor have the 
taxes been raised. 

I live in a thickly settled place 
but there has not been enough money 
paid out on trespassing stock to 
fence five acres of land. 

Somebody said hogs had starved 
to death in the stock-law. I have 
kept two broods most all the time 
for five years and have raised two 
litters of pigs from each one every 
year and the only trouble I have had 
was with sows mashing their pigs 
to death because they were too large 
and heavy. I have a patch of fall 





grain sown for them to graze on 
during the winter and spring, and 


do not feed any corn except while 
they are suckling but everyone grows 


too large and mashes her pigs. I 
never saw one fat enough to raise 


a decent litter of pigs before we’ had 
stock-law. We couldn’t keep a milk 
cow long till she got roguish before 
we got stock-law, but I have not had 
a roguish cow since we got stock-law. 
We don’t have to support ticks now 


unless we are dead to our own in- 
terest and don’t care. 
I live near the line of Marion in 


the northern part of Fayette County 
and when our beat got stock-law our 
neighbors across the line and in ad- 
joining beats in our own county be- 
lieved our beat would have to fence 
but they learned that ours was a no- 
fence law and all stock running at 
large were trespassers. They soon 
found that it didn’t pay to keep up 
their own stock and keep fences 
around their farms to protect them 






Every Woman 


Should Have 






-25 CALIBER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
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itself for each shot. 
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ng the art of shooting; it is a 

valuable accomplishment that may at some time be of service. 
The COLT .25 caliber AUTOMATIC PISTOL weighs only 
13 ounces, and is of such small size and compact shape that it is easily 
carried in a muff, hand-bag or palm of the hand. It is the most powerful 
and practical small pistol made and has all the advantages of larger models 
— shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled, ejects the empty shells and reloads 


There’s pleasure in practisi 


Absence of recoil, and light report, make it 
particularly adapted for ladies’ use. 

It is safe toca 
ready for use —Reliable and Accurate. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 









» quick in action, always 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Spreader. 


struction. 


“A Streak of Gold” 


The greatest piece of litera- 
ture ever written on the value d 
of manure. Send for your copy today. 
worth more to you if you paid $10 for it. 


cessful farmers. 
for my special 1913 proposition and 


Wm, Calloway, Prest., THE WM. GALL 
679Cl Galloway Station 


Yes Sir—5 to 10 $5 bills—your saving on a genuine Galloway 
Why pay a big price for a spreader that can’t 
approach a Galloway for quality? Iam a manufacturer and 

can dictate my own prices. 


$25 to $50 


an beat—equipped with 
masterpiece of con- 


A; 












That’s how I can save you 
and give you a spreader that for 
quality no dealer on earth 30 to90 
Gear—a set 
SS Meal acm ri 












Get 


tity 
<= my latest offer. S—-—= 
= . PN 
BeN Write me -& 
Today : 

It couldn’t be 
Plain facts 
written by the great soil experts and thousands of suc- 
Why not learn absolutely free how you 
can turn your manure pile into gold dollars? Send now 
rice—it’s FREE. 
WAY COMPANY 
WATERLOO, IA. 





Easy to Load 








from other stock. This caused the 
stock-law to spread and now it covers 
a large territory. 
MRS. JULIA RUSSELL. 
Winfield, Ala. 





What the Stock-Law Has Done. 
HEN stock-law first began to be 
agitated in our county (Mar- 
shall) men would become so mad 
hey would say very hard things of 
each other and almost come to blows 
and it took several trials before we 
could have such a law passed. 

Let me say right here that I was 
one of its most strenuous opposers. 
However, it was made a law and I 
have never regreted it. 

In the first place, under the old 
law a man is compelled to fence 
against his neighbor’s roguish stock 
instead of his own and upon first 
thought you can see how unjust this 
is. Under the stock-law you only fence 
against your own, which is just. 

In the next place, it is not right 
for me to furnish pasture (free 
range) to my neighbor and compel 
him to fence his crop against my 
stock. In the next place, stock-law 
will help destroy the ticks. I have 
not seen a tick upon my cattle in 12 
years. Again, it enables us to im- 
prove our stock, and my experience 





is that the longer one lives in stock- 
law the better his stock becomes. 
Then, one has better and more milk 
and butter and better beef. You al- 
ways know where your cattle are. 
You will furnish better pasture than 
the wild grasses will make. By 
ing compelled to see after your own 
stock you naturally make prepara- 
tion to do so. W. E. AVERY. 

Horton, Ala. 

Messrs. A. M. McLaughlin and 
Sons, Raphine, Va., write us that at 


ae 
¢ 


the Virginia State Fair this yeal, 
they ‘won several first prizes on 
Hampshire sheep which were not 


given in our report of the fair, and 
that some of their winnings in this 
class were reported under the head 
of Shropshires. We are glad to make 
this correction and to state in ad- 
dition that the Messrs McLaughli® 
regard Hampshire sheep as especial 
ly ‘suited to the South, and that the 
importations of this breed in the last 
five years have probably been great 
er than those of any other breed of 
sheep. 





North Carolina farmers feeding 
beef cattle should write Prof. R. 8. 
Curtis, West Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, for bulletins and other infor. 
mation along this dine: , 


Ls 


Satur 
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Saturday, November 23, 1912.] 


VIRGINIA FARMERS HAVE HAD A GOOD YEAR. 





The Old Dominion Has Varied Resources, and Truck Crops, 
Fruit, and Livestock Swell the Big Total of Crop Values—Bet- 


ter Farming is General. 





By Hon. G. W. Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration. 


quest of recent date, let me say 

that it always gives me pleasure 
to serve you and your splendid paper. 
The Progressive Farmer is always 
up-to-date and 
full of life and 
helpful informa- 
tion to the farm- 
ers. 

This season in 
Virginia has been 
one of unusual 
drouth, similar to 
last year’s dry 
summer, but by 
better farming 
our farmers have learned to over- 
come much of the disastrous ef- 
fects of a protracted drought by hold- 
ing the moisture in the soil. The 
corn crop in this State is better on 
this account than last year. The 
hay crop was a good one. The to- 
bacco growers will have a two-thirds 
crop in spite of the hot dry summer 
—and Virginia grows the finest chew- 
ing tobacco in the world. The high- 
ly flavored tobaccos grown in Henry, 
Pittsylvania, and Halifax, are increas- 
ing the demand. Danville is the 
greatest loose leaf tobacco market 
in the world. 

Our truckers have done splendidly 
in their fore-summer crops. Three 
counties shipped two and one-half 
nillion barrels of Irish potatoes. Two 
farmers sold their potato crop for 
$130,000. Another farmer has a 
corn crop estimated at 60,000 bu- 
shels. Others have sold as much as 
$1,000 in truck from an acre. 

Virginia is today the greatest 
trucking State in America. Her 
truck crops last year brought $18,- 
000,000, being an increase in ten 
years of 500 per cent. One county 
in Virginia, Accomac, grew five per 
cent of the entire sweet potato crop 
in America. Virginia is the second 
cabbage producing State. The great 
profit in trucking has increased the 
value of lands in some sections of 
Tidewater, Virginia, within a few 
years, from $20 to $100 and over per 
acre. Some Virginia trucking lands 
cannot be bought now for $400 per 
acre. Lands are valuable where cab- 
bage and onions produce $500 crops 
per acre, and 330 bushels of potatoes 
average on 100 acre fields, and after 
the potato crop has been harvested, 
the same land grows 50 bushels of 
corn per acre the same season, and 
the corn land is seeded in crimson 
clover—three crops in one season. 
There is yet an abundance of land in 
Virginia that can be bought for $25 
ber acre, that can be easily improved 
to grow such crops. 


Our livestock farmers have had a 
f0cd year, export beef selling for 
Over seven cents on the hoof. Vir- 
ginia is the one State that exports 
beef cattle direct from the bluegrass 
pastures. 


The fruit crop is good, one worth 
Probably nearly $4,000,000. The fa- 
mous Albermarle pippins are selling 
how in the foreign markets at from 
$10 to $12 per barrel. There are 
Many large commercial orchards be- 
ing set in Virginia. Bearing orchards 
this year produced crops of apples 
that sold in the orchard for $575 per 
are. One orchard yielded $1,000 
ber acre. There is no better invest- 
Ment, safe and sure, and a permanent 
income for a hundred years to come, 
than a well-cared-for apple orchard 
in Virginia. 

General farming is profitable all 
over Virginia now. It is a common 
thing to see farmers owning auto- 
Mobiles. Many of them have water 
Piped through their dwellings, and 

ey are lighted with acetylene gas, 
41d other improvements. The tele- 
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phone is used almost everywhere. 
Our farmers are studying agriculture 
more each year. 


This year the Virginia Department 
of Agriculture will distribute to the 
farmers, free of cost, one million bul- 
letins. Our lands have doubled in 
value during the past ten years, and 
they will double again within the 
next decade. The man who owns Vir- 
ginia dirt has good property. 

Reports of some crops this year 
have been as follows: Wheat yield, 
40 bushels per acre; Irish potatoes, 
250 bushels per acre; tomatoes, 300 
bushels per acre; oats, 100 bushels 
per acre, and corn, 115 bushels per 
acre. One orchardist sold his crop 
of 40 acres for $18,250. Two truck- 
ers planted 3,300 barrels of Irish 
seed potatoes each and sold 50,000 
barrels each. Truck, this year, in 
some instances, has produced $1,000 
per acre. Two counties shipped this 
year, 1,500,000 barrels of Irish po- 
tatoes and $225,000 worth of straw- 
berries. 





HOW TO KILL WILD ONIONS 
OR GARLIC. 


Two Years of Deep Fall Plowing and 
Clean Cultivation Will Do It— 
How to Clean Pastures, 


HIS is the time of the year when 

the wild onion begins to make 
itself noticeable. This plant is oné 
of the most serious weeds of the At- 
lantic Coast region from Rhode Is- 
land to Georgia, and as far inland as 
Missouri. Dairy farmers especially 
have suffered great losses from the 
presence of this weed in their pas- 
tures, resulting in the tainting of all 
dairy products. Wheat growers also 
xperience considerable losses an- 
nually from the fact that the small 
bulblets on top of the stems are har- 
vested with the grain and, being 
about the size of the wheat grains, 
are difficult to separate. 


Now is the time to attack the wild 
onion. We have studied the meth- 
ods of a number of farmers who have 
been successful in ridding their farms 
of this weed, and most of them have 
accomplished it by deep plowing, fol- 
lowed by a cultivated crop. It ap- 
pears that the plowing may best be 
done in late fall, and for the pur- 
pose of completely burying the green 
tops. It may be that late fall plow- 
ing does not fit in well with a farm- 
er’s rotation, or may be undesirable 
on account of the soil washing that 
may result during the winter. In 
such cases, it is desirable to defer 
the plowing until spring. It would 
seem, however, that the plowing 
should be done in the fall, if prac- 
ticable, and should turn under thor- 
oughly all onion tops. After plowing, 
the top growth of the onion should 
be prevented by disking occasionally 
until planting time. Corn planted 
in check rows is the best crop to 
grow for weed eradication. It is 
highly desirable that an implement 
of the sweep type rather than a 
tooth or shovel cultivator be used 
whenever possible in cultivating the 
crop. Sweeps may be attached to al- 
most any cultivator in place of the 
shovels. They act as a series of 
knives, run just under the soil sur- 
face, and are highly efficient in cut- 
ting off the stems of the onion. Af- 
ter plowing, and until the crop is 
laid-by, no onion top should be per- 
mitted to appear. If the work is 
thoroughly done, the weed is prac- 
tically eradicated by laying-by time. 
If some of it still persists, the land 
should be again plowed deeply the 
following fall, and put to a culti- 
vated crop again the next spring. 
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An Imperial Corn Mill and a “Waterloo | 
Boy’’ Gasoline Engine Make an Unbeata- 
ble Team for Turning Your CornintoCash 


The Imperial Corn Mill is made specially for us. An all 
iron frame mill. _B: 
Cleans, grinds and sifts the best corn meal on the market. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE COMP 


Backed by an iron clad guarantee. 


Simple, 
Strong, 
Economical | « 





, South, Lock Box 206 B, Salisbury, N.C. 











Two years of such treatment is al- 
most sure death to the onion. 

It is often difficult to decide how 
to handle an onion-infested pasture. 
Where a pasture is quite full of this 
weed, the cultivation method above 
described, should be followed, if pos- 
sible. A few farmers have reported 
that hogs, sheep, and goats have 
killed most of the onions out of their 


pastures. This method is not prac- 
ticable, however, on a very large 
acreage, and the animals must be 


partially starved before they will eat 
the onion in large quantities. Where 
the quantity of onion in the pasture 
is small, it may be easily killed by 
treating each clump with a small 
quantity of a plant poison. 
of soda in dilute solution, coal-tar, 
creosote oil, and the petroleum pro- 
ducts are good for this purpose. Ar- 
senite of soda dissolved at the rate 
of one pound in five gallons of wa- 
ter, is perhaps the best and cheapest, 
but it must be used with some cau- 
tion, because it is poisonous when 
eaten by man or animals. This meth- 
od is also applicable to onion-infest- 
ed lawns. 

The best way, therefore, to kill 
this weed is deep plowing, prefer- 
ably in the fall, followed by cultiva- 
tion of a crop with sweeps. 

We will be very glad to have farm- 
ers who have tried this or any oth- 
er method, write us, giving their ex- 
perience. Please write immediately, 
and address H. BR. COX. 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 





As a Northern Editor Sees It. 


OUR “Come South” Special should 
be a pulling advertisement of the 
South’s agricultural advantages, and 
resources, and it undoubtedly will be. 


I am personally acquainted with 
some of your contributors to this 
Special, and also with the farms on 
which they have made their success, 
and I know that their statements are 
not overdrawn. 

I agree with you in saying that the 
South needs ‘‘more thrifty white far- 
mers, and that the best place to get 
them is our Northern and North- 
western States.’”’ The South is now 
more truly American than any other 


Arsenite | 





part of the country, and I hope it will 
always remain so. 


I congratulate you upon the grand 
success of The Progressive Farmer. 
It has been a source of much gratifi- 
cation to me to watch your good 
paper grow. E. E. REYNOLDS, 

Editor Rural Life. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





Prof. J. M. Johnson Back in 
North Carolina. 


ROF. J. M. Johnson, who began 

his career as an _ agricultural 
teacher in the North Carolina A. & 
M. College, but has been, in recent 
years, engaged in agricultural work 
in Georgia and Texas, has now come 
back to North Carolina, we are glad 
to say. Professor Johnson will have 
charge of the Farm Management 
work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this State— 
a work of steadily growing .import- 





ance. Progressive Farmer readers 
will welcome him home and co-op- 
erate with him gladly. 


|} yet seen, 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 

















Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘'Georgia’”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. . 


EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 








Invest Your Money and Time Where It Will Pay The 
Largest Profits. 

We have a very large select list of fine bright tobacco 
farms, as well as some of the best cotton, grain, grass, 
stock, and general farms to be found anywhere, cheap. 
Fine congenial climate, pure Lithia water on every farm, 
ood social conditions, and modern improvements. 
Write today and get our descriptive catalogue and price 
list of special bargains, it’s free to you, and will save 
you a good bit of money, and help you to own your own 
home. Addre 


ss, 
THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, 
Black .N y, Co., Va. 
Florida Orange groves; truck lands. 
improved and un- 

Farms, improved. 


Write for my Bargain List No. 20, telling 
about a few of them. 


EARL W.. EWING, 
Winter Garden, Florida, 
j. i 
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ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 


on the rich, gently rolling prairies of North- = 
east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer «om 
better results than other sections where 
lands sell for five times the prices our lands 

are selling for now. Write for free booklet 

and other information. 


W. A. HOUSTON, - - Okolona, Miss. 
FARMS FOR SALE, 

3837 Acres near Hartsville, Darlington = 
County, S. C., 100 acres cleared; seven-room O 
house, four tenant houses, barns. Brings an- 5 
nual rental of $500. Price, $25 per acres 

680 acres Marlboro County, S. C., near 
Cheraw, 90 acres cleared; new tenant houses 
and barns; 40 bushels corn per acre on 70 
acres this season. Price, $7,500. Reasonable 
terms, 

HICKSON 





LUMBER COMPANY, 
Cheraw, S. C 


For Sale 


200 acre farm in Nash county, six miles from Rocky om, 
Mount, good roads, fine location, ideal community. 160 '& 
acres open 20 in pasture. 200,000 original growth long Y 





leaf pine timber. 

Nice 7 room residence,4 tenant houses. $250 worth 
fruit raised, 5 tobacco barns, 2 large pack houses, 15 
stalls, etc. 

Buildings cost $4,291.00 to build. All in good repair. 

Land grows anything grown in Nash county. 

Price $7,000, $3,000 cash, balance on easy terms. 


Address P. 0. Box 346 Rocky Mount, N. C. 


900 ACRES LAND FOR SALE 


Several millions feet Pine, Oak, Hickory and 
other woods, now ready to cut into lumber. 
About 250 acres open for cultivation. Fairly 
good buildings onthe place. Good water power, 
rock dam. Good mill and gin house. Want te” 
sell the whole tract or none. Apply to 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 


73 Acres, $1000, Easy Terms. 
Borders Beautiful Stream. 


More than a good living here for an ambitious man on 
this fine Samson County, N. C. farm; splendid local 
markets and daily refrigerator cars to Northern and 
Western cities; 20 acres level, easily worked fields, ad- 
apted to general crops, fruits and poultry; lots of mar- 
ketable timber; stream which borders land adds much 
to itsdesirability, providing boating, bathing and fish- 
ing; pretty 4-room cottage, porches, on good elevation, 
all necessary outbuildings; easy drive over good roads 
to R. R. station; owner cannot care for it longer; if tak- 
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27, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 35,’’ 
ation 1358, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 
g., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Farmers’ ana Horticulturist ’ 
Rule Book. 


One of the best reference books we 
Useful every week on the 
$1.87 postpaid. Order from The Pre 
Farmer. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








Selling Pears Direct to the Consumer 
N NEARLY every tarm quantities 
of fruits, vegetables and produce 
go to waste every year for want of a 
suitable market, while at the same 
time on other farms, and especially 
in the cities, there is a scarcity of 
these very same products; and peo- 
ple would gladly buy them if they 
only knew where these products 
could be secured at a _ reasonable 
price. Thus we see that when we 
find an over-supply of products on 
a farm the problem, in its last an- 
alysis, is not necessarily one of over- 
production nor lack of a demand for 
the farmer’s product, but that it usu- 
ally lies in the farmer’s inability to 
make connections with the demand. 
Mr. N. V. Maxson, of West Point, 
Miss., has solved this problem with 
entire satisfaction to himself and his 
customers, by disposing of his sur- 
plus products direct to the consumer 
by means of newspaper advertising. 
Early in the season Mr. Maxson in- 
serted the following advertisement 
in The Progressive Farmer: 


PEARS FOR PRESERVING. 

Ready September ist. While they 
last, 75 cents per bushel, f.o.b. here. 
Order early. 

N. V. MAXSON, 

R. F. D. 2, West Point, Miss. 

I asked Mr. Maxson if this plan 
had worked successfully and he an- 
swered with an emphatic ‘‘yes,’—in 
fact that an advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer had always sold 
the goods. This advertising cost Mr. 
Maxson but a trifle, and thru it he 
disposed of 200 bushels of pears. 

In preparing the pears for ship- 
ment, Mr. Maxson packs them in bar- 
rels when the fruit is to go by freight 
and in sacks where the distance is 
short, and the express is used. Pears 
can be shipped by freight when they 
will reach their destination in a 
week, but where the quantity is small 
and the distance short, express ship- 
ments are sometimes more satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Maxson says, ‘“‘Selling direct to 
the consumer is the right way,’’ and 
from his experience other farmers 
can learn that thru advertising, their 
marketing area may be greatly ex- 
tended and a demand created for 
their goods. 

Then, too, the consumer finds this 
plan very satisfactory, for he not 
only secures a more dependable 
quality of goods, but he makes a sub- 
stantial saving in price also. In 
fact, by selling direct and eliminat- 
ing the middleman, the producer 
receives a better price for his pro- 
ducts, while the consumer actually 
pays less—certainly a most desira- 
ble condition, and one which is des- 
tined to play no small part in the 
bettering of present marketing meth- 
ods. MAURICE FLOYD. 





Trees Dying From Wet Weather. 


SET out some young peach trees 

last spring. Without a doubt 
they were the nicest young peach 
trees I ever set out. I cut them 
back well before setting, just as I had 
always done before. I believe that 
at least one-third of the number 
which I set have died. I believe wet 
weather to be the cause of their 
dying. Did you ever know trees to 
die by wet weather? I noted that it 
was the ones in the lowest places, 
where the water stood around them 
most which died. Also I set some 
near a ditch, and I note that they 
all lived. 

We had rain for several weeks, 
and I believe water stood around 
some of the trees for weeks without 
even drying or soaking in the ground. 

A B. Ci 

Answer by L. A. Niven:—I am of 
the opinion that you are entirely 
right in believing that the real cause 
of the death of the trees was the wet 

eather. If there is anything in the 


world that a peach tree cannot stand, 
it is wet feet. I have seen this dem- 
onstrated time after time. The mere 
fact that yours died only in the low- | 
est places in the field, and that water 
stood around them for a great length 
of time during the winter is ample 
proof to me that this was your trou- | 
ble. It is absolutely impossible for | 
any of our cultivated plants to live 
for any great length of time with 
the roots covered with water, and 
this seems to have been the case with 
your peach trees. The fact that all | 
the trees that you set out around | 
or near the ditch lived, while those | 
of the same kind that were set out | 
in the low places died, makes it clear | 
that water was the trouble. Of 
course, I couldn’t say absolutely that 
this was your trouble, but I do not 
hesitate to say that I feel sure that it 
was, because I have had peach trees 
te die this way in several instances. 
The cutting back of the trees could 
not have had anything to do with it. 
as that would give less wood for 
the roots to feed, and, therefore, 
make them less liable to die than if 
all the top had been left. Of course, 
last winter was an exceptional winter 
on the account of the unusual amount 
of rainfall, and I do not have any 
doubt that a great many fruit trees 
were drowned, especially those that 
were set out in low places. No fruit 
trees will thrive well in a wet soil, 
and the peach absolutely refuses to. 





Use Care in Selecting Sweet Pota- 
toes for Seed. 


LEASE enlighten me on the fol- 

lowing: 

For next year’s corn crop, we take 
great pains this fall to select our 
ears for seed, paying great attention 
io size and vigor of stalk, quality 
aud size of ears, etc. 

For cotton we do the same thing, 
and so on in most items of seed, the 
quality, size and general excellences 
of the parent being considered of 
prime importance. 

But in the case of sweet potatoes, 
this principle seems to be entireiy 
ignored. In fact, the very reverse 


seems true, for invariably, the best. 


ones are used for eating, while the 
small ones, and which are probably 
the more immature, are put aside for 
seed. 

Now, why should not the quality 
of the offspring follow that of the 
parent in potatoes as in corn or cows, 
or anything else, and should we not 
select our most ideal individual po- 
tatoes for our seed, as we do every- 
thing else? And yet the opposite 
practice seems to be universal, and I 
have never heard any objection rais- 
ed by The Progressive Farmer—‘‘the 
watch dog of the treasury” of the 
farmer, or by anyone else. 

c Cc. A. De SAUSSURE. 

Collierville, Tenn. 


Editorial Comment:—lIf it is true 
that we have never stated that the 
same rules hold good in regard to 
sweet potato seed as with other 
seeds, this is simply one time when 
the ‘‘watch-dog”’ has failed to do his 
full duty. But in this, as in other 
plants, it is not enough to take the 
best potato any more than the best 
ear is the best seed corn in all cases. 
The whole plant and its fruitfulness, 
as well as the quality of the fruit or 
seed, should be considered. 





Horticultural Notes. 


P Yes perishable crops should now 
be gathered and stored away, 
such as turnips, beets, cabbage and 
tomatoes. A rain is often followed 
by a destructive freeze, that leaves 
little opportunity to garner the 
crops. 
* * * 

Cabbage can be kept 

buried 


ry Jeing 
in a shallow trench, heads 
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CUT OF MY “KEENAN” COTTON. 


= 


COTTON 16:2 CENTS. 


I am selling my cotton at 16 


' and 16y 
cents just as fast as I can bring it to mar. 
ket, when 10% is the top of th market fo, 
good middling short staple. You can make 
just as much to the acre. It wil] make 35 
to 36 pounds to the 100 ginned on ordinary 
gin run slow. It is a vigorous, hardy cotton 
Other cotton all around my long staple 
rusted and shedded; mine kept sreen, and 
is green and growing right along today 
October 20. I sold a man’s bak yesterday 
who planted my seed, which netted him 21 
cents, after selling the seed. Why plant 
cotton for 10 and 10% cents, when you can 
get 16 and 16% cents, and make just ag 


much? 

I select my seed every year, and I believe 
I have 
country. : 


Iam selling my seed now at $1 per bushel, 
In the spring, 
aed 





_ an 


the best long staple cotton in the 


it will be $1.50. 


W. B. LOWRANCE, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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4 Cabbage Plants!! 


quantities. 





L 





We grow fine stocky plants, vigorous, and healthy. If set deep nowso as to get well established 
before severe weather sets in—will stand any weather subject to our climate. 
express rates and prompt.delivery. Varieties—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Sue. 
cession or Dutch. Prices, single 1000, $1.25; 2000 and over $1.00 per 1000. Big reduction on lasge" 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants! | 


Guaranteee low 


Vs 





J 





down, in single layer. Cover deeper 
as the weather gets colder. Bury- 
ing in the earth makes them tender, 
brittle and of fine flavor, far ahead 
ef the sort sold in the grocery stores. 
They usually keep well, but some- 
times there is some rot. All the im- 
perfect heads should be stored away 
for the pigs and the poultry, for 
which they help to make a valuable 
ration. The cow is also fond of the 
leaves of cabbage. 
* * * 

Turnips are easily kept in pits. 
They may be kept in pits covered 
with straw or earth. It is best to 
afford a bit of ventilation so as to 
not get them too hot. 

* * * 

Paper is beneficial in the preser- 
vation of all kinds of fruits. Apples 
and pears of high grades are packed 
in this way. 

* * * 

Do net forget to make grape cut- 
tings if you are in need of more 
plants. Often young grapevines of 
good variety can be sold around in 
the neighborhood and a bit of money 
thus easily made. Here is a good 
chance to get the boy on the farm 
interested. Such work could easily 
be done by him, and it would be in- 
structive and of moral value. Teach 
the boys how to make and plant the 
cuttings, and allow them to have ali 
the money from their sales. 

* * * 

Rhubarb should be planted now. 
Large roots may be divided into as 
many pieces as there are eyes or 
buds, but large pieces will make a 
crop sooner. The large pieces, how- 
ever, are too expensive to buy for 
extensive planting. Single eye 
pieces will make hills ready for 
pulling the second year, if well fer- 
tilized. 

.: oS 

It is not yet too late to layer the 
tips of black raspberries. Two or 
three inches deep is sufficient. 





The Virginia State Horticultural 
Society will hold its annual meeting 
at Lynchburg, January 8-10, 1913. 
A big display of apples is expected 
and the premium list is a long one. 
Of special interest is the prize of 
$50 for the best five boxes of any 
variety. Full information can be had 
from the Secretary, Walter Whate- 
ly, Crozet, Va. 





The Progressive Farmer, 
out a “Come South” edition and sent 50,000 
sample copies to white farmers in the 
North. White immigration—American pre- 
ferably—is what the South needs worse 
than anything else right now.—Lexington 
Dispatch, 


last week, got 











FROST PROOF—— 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Now ready. Best seed, best varieties, best ( 
plants. Set early for best results. 1000, $1.50; 

2000 to 4000 at $1.25; 5000 at $1, 10,000 at a ©) 
HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM 

G. L_B. PENNY, Prop. Raleigh, N. C. 
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TABER’S TREES 


THRIVE 


Because they have been 
. grown right from the 
very beginning. Our business in 
them is now six times as great asit 
was five years ago, because they 
are known throughout the South where we 
have been selling them for over thirty 
years. 

_ Get Our New Catalog—free on request—tell- 
ing of the shade trees and shrubs, peaches 
pecans, persimmons, plums, grapefruit, 
oranges, etc., that we have found to be 
worth while for Southern planters. 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co., 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Fla, 


Ye 


















Quality, Not Price, Sells 


Berckmans’ Fruit Trees 


Old customers come, buy and then ask the 
price. They know Berckmans’ trees make good. 
Back of them are half a century of experience, 
good soil, clear cultivation, and a climate 

produces hardy, vigorous stock that 
ep succeeds both North and South. 










.. Our big catalog tells 
when, how and what 
to plant, and lists the 
best fruit and ornamental 
shrubs. It’s valuable—free. 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 
Box 1070E Augusta, Georgia 
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AGENTS § 


COMBINATION S 
Sells to every Housewife. 


M 
guaranteed. Sellsin every home, store or 


sbop. 

Awhirlwind seller. Bi 

derful agents’ proposition made. Write quick for term! 
end treo sample to workers, stal 
w O- 


PER 
DAY 
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W PATENTED Useful 
H R 





















ade of first quality steel, fully 














! repli 
op. Practical, useful. Housewives wont be without ik 
Big profits. gest, best, most wor 














Send no money. po! 
Thomas Shear Co.,2255Barny 8t., Desion, Obie 









































[ENT YOUR IDEAS 


2 $9.000 offered for certain inves; 
y tions. Book “Howto Obtain a Patent, 
and “What to Invent” sent free. a 
rough sketch for free report as to peter ‘ 
ability. Patents advertised for sale # if 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Jow 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty 


Established 16 Years 
1062_F. Street, Washington, D. & 
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E. Miller. 
study of fertilizers. 
farmer can understand it. 
gressive Farmer 50 cents for a copy in pape 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound copy 

















STILL SELLING 


We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” by © 
The best intro@uction to thé 
Written so that aM 
Send The Pre 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Work Chickens and Orchards 
Together. 

ow IS the time for all Progres- 

sive Farmer readers to plan for 
the home orchard. This is not with- 
in the scope of the Poultry Depart- 
ment to teil the way and the neces- 
sity of having an orchard, but it just 
reminds us of what an important 
adjunct to the home orchard poul- 
try is. 

Fences are necessary to keep the 
stock off of the trees, and it is very 
jmportant that there be a place in 
which to confine the poultry at cer- 
tain times: Why not a separate 
place for your orchard and a good 
fence that will keep out the stock 
and confine the poultry? Your cover 
crop for the benefit of the trees will 
benefit the poultry during the winter, 
and the peas or soy that should be 
planted in the spring will add your 





nitrogen, and will be of immense 
yalue for your chickens. If the ex 
pression is permissible, chicken 


them down as you hog down similar 
crops for your hogs. 

The rotation method used in hog 
raising could certainly be well adapt- 
ed to poultry, for it is healthful oc- 
cupation for them to make their own 
way in the fall before they go into 
winter quarters. 

The fowls will be a greater asset 
in the destruction of bugs, and this 














Anconas. 





Briarcliff Orp 
Sweep the 


At the three leading Southern shows this season— 
Birmingham, Macon and Atlanta—the Briarcliff Orp- 
ingtons, Leghorns and Anconas won 57 firsts, 18 
seconds, 4 thirds, 3 sweepstakes and 4 specials in 
competition with nearly 1,000 birds. 


Get your eggs and young stock from this strain and you get the purest blood 
and breeding of England, Europe and America—birds that are unbeatable for 
egg laying, table or show—birds that are backed by the biggest and greatest 
poultry farm in the South! 


White, Buff, Black, Blue and Diamond Jubilee Orpingtons, S. 


Stock and eggs always onsale. Prompt shipments. Write today for lists and prices. 


BRIARCLIFF FARM, Asa G. Candler, Jr., Proprietor. 
Office: Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ingtons 
Lists! 


C. White Leghorns, Mottled 














will be the means of cutting your 
meat scrap Dill. Animal protein 
comes high and the bugs come cheap, 
at the same time their destruction 
means better fruit.—J. K. M. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 

ALL of the year is as an 
time to rai§e little chickens. 
Conditions then suit them. They 
grow off rapidly, and during the fall 


ideal 


_ there is such a great abundance of 


insects, and they revel in the chase. 
Another thing, winter broilers come 
high, and the money comes in mighty 
good in the Christmas shopping. Of- 
ten times fertility of the eggs run 
low, but just yesterday, I brought 
off a hen that hatched 14 out of 15. 
Ihave been told that hens that are 
hever allowed to sit in the spring 
will have a low fertility run in the 
fall. These eggs were from hens that 
did not sit in the spring, and the old 
Plymouth Rock mother had never 
had the pleasure of being a mother 
hen with a brood to look after. I 
thought that I would have a low fer- 
tility run, is one of the reasons that 
Ihave not brought off chickens in 
the incubators, but this test tends to 
allay my fears, and so I will soon be 
em some in the machines.—J. 





lt you do not get your hens in con- 
dition now for laying, and you do 
hot get them to laying before cold 
Weather begins, you will have a light 
Tun on winter eggs. Now is the 
time to force your pullets. You can 
be less afraid now of too much corn, 
than earlier in the season. But you 
Must have some protein in the mash 
that you should give. You cannot 
expect your cow to give milk if you 
feed her on a strictly carbohydrate 
Tation. When you have too much 
carbohydrates it is too wide, that is, 
it is too fattening, and the fowls do 
Rot get enough protein to make eggs. 
If you give them too much protein, 
it is too narrow, and the protein that 
ls in excess, must go for fuel for the 
Upkeep of the body. Protein is more 
expensive than carbohydrates, there- 
ore, you are wasting money, and 
pr cbtaining the proper results.—J. 





If your poultry is raised in a small 
yard, your only safeguard against 
Sickness and loss is thorough stirring 
Of the soil with a spading fork, daily 
lf possible. The Philo system is boast- 























ed of as giving wonderful results in 
a small space, and this stirring is its 


foundation. Even with good-sized 
runs, cultivation of the ground is 
necessary to sweeten it. Health is 


the first thing to provide for.—F. J. 
R, : 





Sow a green crop for winter, make 
you a house with southern exposure 
and have the other three sides free 
from drafts. Put a great amount of 
straw on the floor to keep them 
scratching. If you have range let 
your fowls run, but train them away 
from the barn. A farm flock needs 
to gather a large part of its feed, 
in the shape of worms, bugs, waste 
grain, etc.—J. K. M. 





At this season of the year, poul- 
try should all be well thru moult- 
ting, and in their fullest vigor, and 
eggs from now till late winter, at 
their best for hatching. Don’t wait 
for broody hens but, if you have not 
one already, get an incubator at once, 
and begin hatching. It is the early- 
hatched birds that will pay the best 
for breeders, for layers, or for mar- 
ket purposes.—F. J. R. 





How fine it would be if you had 
some big capons to put on the mar- 
ket. When they are big fat, they 
take the place of the national bird 
mighty well. The farmer’s boy or 
girl can do this work, it is simple, 
and then it will pay mighty well to 
keep over a few of the cockerels each 
year.— J. K. M. 





The farmer has been too much 
afraid to put up his products in neat 
packages. He has never realized 
that the secret of big selling con- 
cerns in marketing their stuff is in 
putting it in tempting packages.—J. 
K. M. 





I should never keep a mixed lot 
of fowls. Crossing fowls is the 
business of an expert, and if you 
have pure-breds and cross them 
you have a mongrel flock. The near- 
er uniform you can get them, the 
better it is for you.u—J. K. M. 





Wheat is fine feed. If you are in a 
wheat country you can use it, but 
if you are not, it is too expensive to 
feed. Clipped oats and corn are 
good. The fowls will stand more 
corn in the winter than in summer. 
—J. K. M. 


Don’t Let Vines Grow on Your 


Trees. 
|. gy in the way of ornamen- 
tation, can compare in beauty 


with a well-shaped tree, and no vines 
should ever be allowed to grow on it, 
for no surer way short of cutting it 
down, can be devised to ruin a tree. 
The weight of the vines pulls the 
limbs down, ruining the shape of the 
tree, and also prevents the full de- 
velopment of the leaves. Of course, 
if the tree is worthless, or dead, it 
wouldn’t matter, but the best way to 
get the full beauty of a wistaria is 
to train it on an arbor or trellis. The 
purple variety is much hardier than 
the white, and unless kept in bounds, 
will soon run over everything. Like 
the trumpet vine, yellow jessamine, 
and other vines that might be men- 
tioned, it is a true vegetable con- 
strictor, and will be sure, in the 
course of time, to squeeze the life 
out of any small tree that it gets 
hold of. Vines, like the above men- 
tioned, that have no tendrils, or root- 
lets on the vines, will cause wood- 
work that they shade, to decay, but 
the writer is very strongly of the 
opinion that those like the English 
and Boston ivy, will do no harm in 
this way, as their fine rootlets will 
absorb the moisture from the wood, 
and in this way, really helps to pre- 
serve it. 

In a shady situation, the English 
ivy is probably the best covering for 
either a brick or stone wall, as it is 
an evergreen, and is not like.the Bos- 
ton ivy, unsightly during the winter 
months. 

W. 

Darlington, S. C. 


D. WOODS. 





A Progressive Mountain Reader. 

I send you herewith ten new subscribers 
for The Progressive Farmer. I take eight 
other farm papers, but permit me to say to 
one and all, that The Progressive Farmer 
is the best farm paper published in the 
South. I live in the new county of Avery, 
away up in the mountains, five thousand 
feet above sea level, where the land is rich 
and fertile, and the water the purest in the 
world. I successfully grow about 30 differ- 
ent kinds of vegetables. It is a fine place 
to garden. I farm and run a market gar- 
den, raise sheep and cattle, also grow ap- 
ples, peaches, grapes and strawberries. I 
took second premium at our county fair— 





$25.—J. L. Hartley, Linville, N. C. 

Nearly all of the first session, yearly | 
meeting, held at Guilford College, last Au- 
gust, was taken up by discussion of the 
country church problem, J. Elwood Cox, 
of High Point and others advocating very 
strongly a line of work in this connection 
very similar to that advocated by articles 
in The Progressive Farmer.—F. H. Nichol- 


son, Greensboro, N. C. 





Insure Your 
Success as a 
Red Breeder 


Specialize on Anderson’s Famous 
Strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Great layers. Heavy and 


meaty. Fine, well shaped birds. Very 
hardy strain. Winners of more and 
higher awards than. all my competi- 
tors - combined = at three leading 
Southern shows this season. 

Send for free illustrated booklet. 


E. F. ANDERSON, 
Clinton, Miss. : 











Have You a Sitting Hen? 


Give her a clutch of our Rhode Island 
Red Eggs and see how well she will be 
pleased. Reds exclusively. Get our fall 
prices on eggs and baby chicks before 
its too late. . 

Wonderful lot of breeders now mated 
and laying. Write today. 

BAYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, ~ - - Guyton, Georgia. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUEF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 








Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your wants. Catalog 


Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 


Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. ©. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 
EGG A LIMITED number of 
White Indian Runner 
Duck eggsfrom a pen of U. R. Fishels 
selected strain. 
Eggs $5.00 per settingof 15. 


KIMBALL FARM 
- '- North Carolina 
























Oxford, 








DEAL’S 8S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
at half price. A limited number of cocks, 
hens, cockerels and pullets at reduced prices. 


Money refunded if unsatisfactory. Eggs 
after January Ist. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stock and Eggs of 


White Wyandottes First Prize Winners 
MRS. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
Brooks, Georgia. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. BothCombs. Good breeders 
and exhibition birds at HALF of next Spring’s value, 
Must have room. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. 





(Red Fancier 8 years.) 
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FARMERS’ "EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate werd. Send cash with 
order. If the rate secms high, remember 
it would cost $1,609 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for emounts less than $1, 


a 





BREEDERS’ CARDS) 








ARM MACHINERY. 





Honey Creek, Indiana. 


Deering Four-Roil Husker Shredder—New. 
For sale. cheap. Sixty feet Gandy 8-inch 


belt. BE. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. 


Se cond- hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From §& to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 


One 25 Horse-Powcer Nagle Steam Engine 
. good livestock, or sell 


—Will exchang 
cheap for ca 
change? B. J. 





have you to 





FEATHER BEDS. 


Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a niee, new 386-pound feather bed and six 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Coc., Dept. A., Converse, 
Ss. 





al 


Pillows - Give n Away—Send us $10 for one 
of our famous special 36-Ib feather beds. 
We will ship bed and include 6-pound pair 
feather pillows free, freight on all prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. New feathers. Best 
ticking. Agents wanted. Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. Reference: Com- 


mercial National Bank. 


Feathe r Beds and Pillows. If you wou!ld 
like to own a@ brand new 386-pound feather 
bed and a pair of six-pound pillows, mail 
me $10. I will ship them to you and pay the | 
freight to your depot. Gest A. C. A. feather 
ticking, guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. Write 
for circulars and order blanks. Address D. 


M. Martin, Desk D, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


HELP WANTED. 


A Tenant Wanted For 1913—For 2-horse 
crop. Good house, land, tools. Must have 
labor in family. William Watkins, Laxe, Va. 


Ww anted: Competent white woman to cook 
and assist with housekeeping. Information 
in detail will be supplied on application. 
Address J. P. Gibbons, Box 267, Hamlet, 


North Carolina. 


Wanted—Young man, graduate of some 
agriculiural college, to fill the ee of 
‘iculture. Must 
né after grad- 


County Commissioner of 
have had some actual expc} 
uation. tox A, Hickory, N. C. 





Agents Wanted For The 
Farmer and our books, “F 


Profit,’”’ “A Southerner in Europe,’ and 
“Where Half the Vorld is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


~ POSITIONS WANTED. 


“Wanted: Position as Overseer—Can give | 
references, Address W. M. Kearse, Olar, S. C. 

A young married man, with good habits, 
wishes position on farm. Position as fore- 
man desired. L. H. Goin, Lumberton, N. C. 
for 
best 
references. U. R. Simpkins, Raleigh, Ie “i, 


“Wanted—Position as farm 
1913. 15 years’ experience. C 





Route 4, 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy 
farm. One year’s experience in dairying. 
education, Salary, $100 





Agricultural Col! 
per month. Address “L,’’ Columbia, S. C. 





LIVESTOCK. 
SHEEP AND GCATS. 


Pure-Bred Angoras For Sai 
yearlings and_ kids. Address Samuel 





Cxford Down Rams and Ewe—Both im- 
ported and home-bred, weighing over 200 
red ser- 
weighing 700 
50, with all pa- 


pounds. A splendid Duroc-Jers 
vice boar—a _ prize winner 
pounds—a beauty; price, ¢ 
pers. W. Empie, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


i. CATTLE. 
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ton, ° Te nn. o 





~ Registere da Holste in Bull—tT hre e years old. 


A beauty. Price right. Chas. R. Elmore, 


treensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—25 good milk cows, 100 feeders 
for beef, 100 hogs, sheep .: goats. Jas. O. 


Breeden, Bennettsville, 5S. 


Registered Red Poll Cow, four 3 years old: 
pure-bred Devon bull, three years; for sale 


cheap. 2. L. Hickerson, Ronda, N. C. 


‘Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering tor 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. =. CC. Bardin, Proprietor, West 


Winfield, N. Y. 








raw, Ss. C, ; “rr ‘ 


Improved Favorite _ Washers at Intro- 
auctory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., 


Graham, N. C. 





-k, Rockingham, N. C. 





ertilizing for 


Rilly goats, | 


Farle, 1431 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Registered Young Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
and Heifers for sale. J. M. Allen, Kings- 


Pure-Bi red Holst. in n Bull Calves For Sale— 
King Pontiac Concordia No. 81253. Sire, 
King Pontiac Ormsby; Dam, advanced reg- 
istry cow, Primrose Keyes Concordia. Now 
ready for service. Younger calves from the | 
best blood in the breed on hand. If you 
want to head your herd with a good one, 
this is your chance. W. T. Thrower, Che- 


Registered Guernsey Bull Calf—Bred be- 
low quarantine line; free from ticks and 
immune to fever. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 

Three Jersey Bulls; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berhsuue 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


~ Re gistered Holstein Bull Calves—From 


large producing dams. Good individuals. 
Price reasonable. Herd tuberculin tested. 
IK. C. Kurtz & Sons, Ashland, Va. 

DOGS. 


ox - oundga—Ne w list free. Stodghill, 
Sh Ibyville, Ky 





lull-}looded Scotch | Collie “Pups For Saie. 
Cc. O. Smith, Conover, N. C, 


For Exchange—Two good Bull Terricrs. 


Guaranteed good dogs. For young Duroc- 
Jersey. or Berkshire gilt 20x 5,, Hollywood, 


North Carolina. 
STOCK, 
Hambletonian | Miare—Age seven; bred to 
Wilkes horse. Lady broke. Pedigree fur- 
nished. W. H. Ruffin, Louisburg, N. C 













Two ‘Fine, Large Spanish Jacks For Sale 
cheap. One yoke heavy oxen. Address A. 
J. Spencer, High Point, N. C., Route 3. 

One Spanish Jack Colt, 2 years old; and 
Aberdeen Angus bull calves. Cheap to 
quick buyers. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 

Shetland Pony—Four years old, gelding, 
coior, bay; a beauty; well trained for chil- 
dren to ride or drive. Address Drawer “C,” 





Bay Mare—8 years, 15 
pounds. <A farm, family, brood mare. Safe 
for ladies and children to ride or drive. 
Good worker. Not afraid of anything. $165. 
William Watkins, Laxe, Va. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshi s. Berkshires of the long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
Stock for sale. Write me what you want. 
Ec. M Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 


SWINE. 


Zerkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm— 
Booneville, N. C. 


hands, Tf, 009 




















tegistered Berkshires. . One sow. 20 pigs. 
Wyldwood, Cornwell, S. C. 

Registered 3erkshires For Sale. D. Ts 
Poole, Berkshire Farms, Enoree, 8. C. 


1 





Pure-Brid O. 1. Cc. Pigs—10 weeks old, 50 
pounds, $5 each. William Watkins, Laxe, Va. 





Duroc-Jcrseys—iich breeding, high quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 





Pure-Bred Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep, 
and Angora _— for sale. H. C. liargrove, 


Canton, N. 


Registered Poland China Hogs For Sale 
Cheap—Write your wants. oO. A. Selman, 
Summerv 





e, Ga. 

Registered Lberkshire Pigs; “White Wvren- 
dotte chickens. State Normal Coltesye Farm, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Leahurst Farm, Milton, N. C., Registered 
Duroc pigs for salc; sired by Proud Boy. 
Geo. A. Lea, Danville, Va. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshire Pigs—Five months 
old. $30 per pair, f.0.b. Murphy, N. C. 
Bs Neal Haighler, Hayesville, N. C. 

“Pedigreed Duroc-Jerseys—Ten weeks, $5. 
Choice shoats, 60 to 100 pounds, 10 cents 
per pound, live weight. J. N. Terry, News 
Ferry, Va. 





Pure-Pred Duroc-Jersey Pigs, five dol- 
lars; — ten dollars. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Riverside Stock 
Farm, Sh aws Store, Va 


Largest Litters, Fastest Growing, Victoria | § 


Pigs—$6.50 each. Registered gilts and scr- 
vice boars. White Leghorn chickens. 8S. M. 





| Goodman, Mooresville, N.«C. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs—Fancy grade. 
Offering them at exceedingly low prices for 
quick sale, to make room. Houston & Red- 
fearn, Monroe, N. C., Box 421. 


Poland Chinas—The big-bone and prolific 
kind. Service boar bred sows; gilis and 
piss. Price, breedi: and quality guaran- 
teed. Dunnliora Farm, Carson, Va. 






Berkshires of the Richest Breeding—Two 
boars, 6 months; four sows, 6 months; one 


large boar; one magnificent sow and litter | 


for sale. Write me quick, and get a grand 
bar: rain. _W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


We are "prepared to fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
c. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


Registered 3Zerkshire Pi 
best sows have recently farrowed 40 pigs, 





and I think are good enough to be shipped | 


subject to approval—you be the judge. 
Money back if they are not entirely satis- 
factory. Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Va. 


tegistcred Berkshires—Two bred sows, 
will farrow in TERT E: price, $50 each; 
bred gilts, price, $30 each; 4-months-old 
gilts, $15 to $20 eac ch. First check gets the 
lot. All stock registered and transferred at 
above prices. A. C. McDaniel, China Grove, 
North Carolina. 





Registered Essex and Duroc-Jersey sows 
in farrow, service boars and pigs. Poland 
China Pigs; can mate not akin. Pork pigs. 
Registered Jersey bull calf. Pure-bred 
Angora goats. tecleaned, home-grown seed 
rye, at $1.25 a bushel. Rape at 9c a pound. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute has 
for sale a fine lot of pure-bred young Berk- 
shires, Duroc-Jerseys, and Large Yorkshires, 
at reasonable prices. All are healthy, 
thrifty pigs, but not fat. Address Dr. Mayo, 
Animal Husbandry Department, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Best Berkshire Boar in Granville County 
For Sale—To avoid inbreeding. Won first 
prize over everything last two fairs. Weighs 
500 pounds, and is fine show boar, 2% years 
old. Breeding the best, being a grandson 
of Lord Premier 50001. Price, $100. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Evergreen Farm, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Buff Orpington Hens, 





ghorns Cheap—Write jy 








Snowflake Yards, 





3arred Rocks—‘‘Beau- 








» Leghorns—Large vig- 
doiph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 

A F ew ce. hoic . Cockerels—W hite Plymouth 
ale—Ducks and Chickens. 


pingtons Lows ns st 





























SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


s—Four of my | 


Cottonseed—One 


Plants—All varieties, 


For Sure-Heading, Frost-Proof, Early Jer- 





Celery and Strawberry plants. 
i Todd, Greensboro, 


High-Grade Seed Only—Same 


‘“Henderson’s Succes- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARypp 4 


““Frost-Proof’’ Cabbage and | 


, 5 4ett 
--We ship only “quality” plants “f Plants, 
man who plants for profit. Prices ut 


mY I vi 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va “COB tree, 
Pedigreed Long Staple Co 

4 . ltonseég p> 
Sale—By member of South Gettonaeka For 
seed Breeders’ Association, at $1, Pr. n- 
bushel. H. Eugene Fant, R. 3, Se neca, Wri 
Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 5 
Now ready. $ per 1,000, Free 
blight. 18 months old Poland Chin 
Yorkshire boar for sale. a bargain, Be 
Hartsfield, Forestville, N. wk 

1 Wincsepe $3 


i peg peared 
-50 barrel; 3 Wink saps, $2 


Plants— 
from 





Apples- 
Winesaps, 











rel, Par Winesaps, wrapped, in b bar. 
boxes, $1.75 Satisfaction gu: aranteed, ushat 
ik. Hall (grower), Mechums River, V. 


Va, 








One Million Strawberry Plants— re 
varieties: Lady Thompson, Excelsiee a 
bach, Gandy, Haverland. Single thoy o> 
$2 per thousand; larger quantity, $1,7 Hp 
thousand. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, Nee 

Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 Ba 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000, ‘Toul 
net’s Early Giant Argenteuil Asparagt 
roots, $4 per-1,000. Get the bes Alfred 
Jouannet, Box 50, Mt. Pleasant, gs. wr ie 

Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plantgo 
No better to be had anywhere. $1 per r 1,008; 
5,000 and over, 85 cents per 1,000.  Satista 
tion guaranteed. Jouannet’s Early Giant 
Argenteuil Asparagus Roots, $4 Per 1,009, 


Get the best. Alfred Jouannet, Mt. Please 
ant. B.. C: , a 





Cabbage P! under 
Ridge foothills; are extra naniee A, 
proof, Cultivation suggestions and pric 
list free. Send 75c for 500, $1.25 for 1,000, 
$3.25 for 3,000, for 5,000. arly Jerge 
and other varieties. Wakefield Fare 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 








Save Agents Profits (Over Half)—By buy- 
ing direct from nursery. Fruit trees, shade 
trees, hedge plants, rose bushes, Strawberry 
plants, cabbage plants, ete. Catalog free, 
100 page manual telling how to grow all 
to perfection, free to buyer. Continental} 
Plant Co., Kittrell, N. C. 

Strawberry and Cabbage Piants — Legg 
than half price. Best early, mid- season, and 
late varieties. Excelsior, Lady Thompson, 


‘Bubach, and Gandy, § 1.50 per 1,000; 5,009, 


$6. Early Jersey com Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, from best grade seed, $1 per 1,000; 
5,000, $4. Ten Nears experience, Satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Orcer from this ad. PL, 
Miller, Route 3, Hickory, N. C. 





REAL ESTATY. 


_ Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Ollve, 








Lots, Farms—b. &. MackKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


131 Acres—Near 
improved road. A 
Chase City, Va. 


a high school, on 
in. F. M.° Rand, 





Beautifully Illustrated Booklet About Dek 


aware, free to home-seekers. State Board 


of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


Farm of 115 Acres—Best bargain in Har- 
nett County; near school and churches; for 
sale or rent. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N.C 


teal Estate Wanted—Sell your property 
quickly for cash, no matter where located, 
particulars free. Real Estate Salesmen Co, 
Dept. 55, Lincoln, Neb. 

Come to 3erkely County, Near Charles- 
ton, S. C.—100 acres for sé Healthy. 
Good water, roads, neighbors. $11 acre, 
William Sutcliffe, Cakley, S. C. 






All or Poriion of 800 Acres For Sale or 
Rent High-grade farming land; in Duplin 
County. One-half under cultivation. Ex- 
cellent buildi: Address Jno. A. Ferrell, 


Raleigh, N. C. 








862 Acres Cut-Over Land For Sale—Two 
miles from Bladenboro, N. C., on public 
road to Dublin. Good strawberry land, and 
general farming. Price $10 per acre. Also 
4,500 acres in Georgia. Price, according to 
land and location. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, 
Georgia. 


Big Farm For Sale—400-acre farm for 
sale, or will divide and sell two parcels 
Fine cotton rain and tobacco farm. With 
two-story residence and other out-buildings 
Price per acre, $8. Terms easy, to a quick 
buyer, Timber rights reserved. Meherrin 
Lumber Co., Chase City, Va. 






Come South—Thomas County has gulf 
breezes, sunshine, mild winters, good schools, 
food lands; makes long and _ short cotton, 
igar cane, pecans, fruits: everything else 
od; good water; plenty railroads; low tax; 
good health. Lands cheap; plenty for sale 
Terms. Writ® Thomas Realty Co., Thomas 
ville, Ga. 











Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
. Elevated country. Good water. % 
$10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash 
liberal terms on _ balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps, sent free, address Geo. Kil: 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





Farm For Sale—One and one-half mile 
from station. Large, attractive, 10-room 
dwelling, beautifully located; large, new 
stable and barn; several tenant houses 
cribs, tobacco barns, ete. Finest tobaced, 
grain and grass farm in section. Well 
watered. Dirt cheap at $15,000; will sell 
for much less. Easy payments. No agents 


need apply. Address for further informé 
tion, “Owner,” Box 822, Durham, N. C. 


Virginia Farm of 440 Level, Machine 
Worked Acres—Four miles from _ count! 
seat and railroad. 240 acres in cultivation 
100 acres in spring-watered pasture that 
will carry 100 head of stock for 10 month 
in year; 100 acres in wood and timber. N® 
stones Two acres fine orchard. Colonial 
dwelling of 12 rooms, interior finish of wal 
nut; 40x60 barn; large granary, and other 
good buildings. 75 head of stock, aneluding 
Percheron stallion and other pure-bred male 
stock. All the splendid crops on over 100 
acres partly gathered; quantity of fruiti 
besides wagons, carriages, mower, harrows 
cultivators, and long list of other farm m& 
chinery—much of it new. Price for every: 
thing, $12,000. For further description 
this and other farm bargains, write L 
Wilder, Charlottesville, Va. 
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RALEIGH MARKETS. 






























































(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 













Cotton. 
November 14. 
Good middling .........-- + 12 9-16 
Strict middling .........+. - 12% 
Middling ...--eseeeeeeeeeee 12% 
Low grades .....--- . 8% to 11 
‘ Receipts, 700 bales. 
Aivcatinnscasiital 
| Flour, Hay and Grain. 
; (Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
. Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
, High gradeS ....-..seeeeeee $5.50 @$5.75 
t LOW gradeS ....--eeereeeee 4.75@ 5.00 
‘ Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .80@ _ .85 
s No. 2 mixed ..... cocccseccs 0619@ .80 
; qimothy hay, per ton ee cecee $22.50 @ $23.00 
\- csmsicniinasaiiade 
is = 
‘ Provisions, 
. gnowdrift shortening, per case... 6.25 
— Compound, tierce basis.........4. 854c 
); Pure lard, tierce DABIB. ce sccccsces 12%c 
be Cheese, full cream .........+4-- --18% @19c 
it 
0. 
:. Meats. 
=~ D, & ribs ........e..0.. Veceeuve SEPOPEL ae 
né Hams, sugar-cured .......... - 17% @18 c¢ 
ce 
0, 
ey SAVANNAH COTTON 
| 
' (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
“ The Cotton Record.) 
h November 14. 
ty Ordinary ..-e-eeceee ee ee 10 
e, Good ordinary ....cessccceees 10% 
all SSAC LUNES. ac65.%:3-6: 3.0 wee eb - 11% 
‘al Middling' ........ Pe a ae ie a aC 12 
Good middling .........60.. - 12% 
$8 Motal sales—bales ..........+60- : 24,565 
nd Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton...... $18.50 
mn, Cottonseed meal, per ton..........6. $25.00 
00, 
.. The market continued very firm during 
; the first half of the present week, and 
sa good middling cotton sold readily at 12%c. 
L. The demand was strong enough to take up 
SS also the low grades which had been more or 
= less neglected previously. Latterly the mar- 
ket has turned a litt+-. sier, but quota- 
weil tions have been fairly . *. maintained. 
ve, Influences of ruling importance were the 
European war developments, varying opin- 
te. ions regarding the crop, and the consump- 
tive demand. Receipts have continued ex- 
. tremely large, the total for the scason being 
on now in excess of last year’s heavy figures. 
nd, In view of the fact that the ginning to date 
is about 1,250,000 less than last year, it is 
el. evident that this crop has been marketed 
ard much more rapidly, mostly to Europe, as 
foreign exports have now caught up with 
oe last year. From all accounts it appears 
lar- that ginning is much nearer completion now 
for than usual at this season, and the decrease 
C. from last year will soon be very sharp. In 
orty many sections picking and ginning are 
ted, practically over. It would appear that the§ 
Co, indicated crop is somewhere around 13,500,- 
000 bales, and this will mean great scarcity 
. before the end of the year. Despite the 
les fact that as much cotton has been received 
thy. this year as last year, and that the stocks 
Cre, at the beginning of the year were some 
1,750,000 bales larger than last year, prices 
, oF are 8% cents higher than they were a year 
plin ago. This is certainly remarkable, and 
Ex- would seem to promise that there will be a 
Tell, further improvement when the enormous 
selling pressure lets up. Texas farmers who 
i announced that any man who would not 
Twe sell his cotton at 11 cents when he could 
er get it was a fool, may eventually realize 
Ke that no excessive amount of judgment w; 
Also shown by people who persisted in ovis 
g . loading a willing market, and selling £1@ 
VICK, whole crop all at once. The outlook is 
favorable for profitable returns to the fgr 
for er who has saved some cotton again e 
cells, time when it will be scarcer and mueh* more 
With urgently needed, 
ings. 
juick . 
errin RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
— (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
gulf Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
pols, 
os November 12. Per cwt. 
else Steers—Best, per cwt. 7.00 @$7.50 
tax; Medium to good 5 6.50 
sale. Common to fair .............. 5.00 
mas. Heifers—Best .......0.....00008 6.00 
Medium to good 5.25 
— Common to fair 1.00 
unty, Cows—Best 0.0.0... 0... cee eee 5.00 
ning, Medium to good 4.00 
) and Common to fair 3.00 
$ | a ee ere 5.50 
cash, MEM isis cissseescdocecccaeds 4.75 
rated Calves—Extra .. csc ceccecccccecs 8.50 
Kil SMedium ..........cccccsees 7.50 
ya per airy cows, per hea 30.00 
mile Hoge—Best 00.0... ese e cee eee 8.35 
oom DMS soso s:6)6i9 fae on's.ni8 7.50 
es Sows and stags 7.00 
7 rep—Best 1.50 
om Common 3.50 
“Well BEET Nw cel nis aces 7.00 
] sell on —— ———_-—_—_——_—_—----. 
gents = 
ee NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
i (Reported by F. J. Root.) 
dom” November 12. 
Oneal Bulk potatoes, per 180 pounds, $1.87@2.12; 
atio BO barre) 39 on mo ok - 1 bas 
that Esashi @2.75; per 8-pound am, 
nths etn *Weets, $1.25@1.75 per barrel for South- 
ee yell yellow Onions per bag, 100 pounds, 
jonial $9 Lal red or white, 50c@$1.05. For pickles, 
wa is, @3 per bag. Cabbages, white, 50¢ per 
un ial red, 75c. Artichokes, per barrel, $4 
uding Bea Brussels sprouts, 5@S8c per quart. 
male trea” 2%) per basket, 50c@$1; Florida, 
- 700 hte $1.50@3 per basket. 3eets, T5c per 
r ter rrel, or $1@1.50 “yr 100 »} Car 
fruit; a. 5 per yunches. ar- 
rrows Per baer @$1 per barrel, Cucumbers, $2@3 
mae rel asket. Cauliflower, $1.50@3 per bar- 
every O00 ery: 15@30c per dozen. Chicory, 35 
on of Endive" barrel. Eggplants, $1@3 per box. 
LE. & en” Per pound, 15@17c. Horseradish, 
aa 1 Per 100 pounds. Kale, 35@40c per 
y =. Kohlrabi,: $1@2 per 100 bunches. 








h Man Are You? 


wer 




















find it profitable to use 


telephones. 





Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma City 
Savannah 


he man who sends his voice to 
transact matters of business, to make social 
calls, to summon help in emergencies? 


For this man the telephone does these things 
instantly and with no limit on time or distance. 
That is the reason why thousands of farmers 


Western Lhechrsc 
Rural Telephones 


Or, are you this man who must hitch up and drive, 
lose time on the road, and miss the highest prices for your 
crops because you are not in close touch with the market? 
The man without a telephone has a big handicap. 
are that man, get a Western Electric Telephone. 

Mail coupon for free illustrated book on rural 

Tells how to build a telephone line. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 

Richmond 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


4 
\ 





If you 





Kansas City 


Dallas 
Houston St. Louis 














LIGHTING FARM HOMES 


This is the Light- 
ing Plant Mr. 
Wadsworth de- 
scribes in last 
week’s Progress- 
ive Farmer. 


Used for Fifteen 
years past by the 
United States 
Government, 
William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and 
in thousands of 
farm homes. 


Complete infor- 
mation furnish- 
ed on request. 


DAVIS ACETYLENE COMPANY, 


No. 250 Prospect Street, Elkhart, Ind. 








‘Hillerest Farm 


Duroc Jersey Sows, Gilts and Pigs for Sale. 








Sows and gilts bred to Virginia 
Pilot, reserve champion and first in 
class at Virginia State Fair. My herd 
won six first, one second, seven third 
and five fourth premiums at Rich- 
mond Fair. Five first, three second 
and one champion of all breeds at 
Lynchburg Fair. 


| HENRY PATRICK, Rustburg, Va. | 








Berkshires That Are Berkshires 


Choice young boars at $20 each. Weaned 
pigs from $10 to $15 each. Pairs not related 

Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels from $5 
up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JAMES P. KERR, 








{POPLAR SHADE FARM 


C. D. HAVERTY, Prop., Smithfield, Va. 
Registered Duroc Jerseys. Bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars. Pigs 3 months and up. Both 
sexes for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference given if wanted. 














J 











Leeks, $1 per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 35@380c 





per basket. Lima beans, $1@2.50 per bas- 
ket. Mushrooms, white, per 4-pound basket, 
$1@1.25. Oysterplants, $2.50@3 pcr 100 
bunches. Peppers, $1@1.50 per sugar bar- 
rel, Peas, $2@4 per basket. Parsnips, $1 
@1.25 per barrel. tomaine, 75c@$l per 


basket. Radishes, 75c@$1 per 100 bunches. 





Squash, Marrow, per barrel, 60@75c. Spin- 
ach, 50@$1 per barrel. Turnips, 75c@$1 
per barrel. Tomatoes, 50c@$1.25 per box. 
Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2@3.50 per barrel. Seckel pears, 

50@3 per bushel; common cooking, $1.50 
@2 Grapes, 35@50c per case for Niagaras; 
Concord, 15@18c per 8-pound basket. Cran- 
berries, early black, per crate, $1.75@1.90; 
Cape Cod, $6@7 per barrel. Citron, per 
barrel, 40@50c. 


l4c; firsts, 
% @28e. 


29 
Ss) 


Butter, 


2 : 
30%ec;3 


creamery specials, 
factory, 24@25c; process, 


oT 
26 


Cheese, 17% @18c. 

Wheat, $1.06. Oats, 38tec. 

Mess beef, per barrel, $18@19. Mess pork, 
per barre!, $18.75 @19.< 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Vietor 





(Report Furnishe¢ &. Ce, 





K. 











Leaf, Strips, 1d Scraps.) 
November 16. 

Altho the weather continues to be cool and 
dry, we had a local rain a few days ago, 
and we have had fairly good receipts of 
new tobacco. Under the larger offerins 

prices have been fully maintained and there 
seems to be a disposition on the part of 
some of the Trust branches to take the to- 
bacco off the hands of the farmers at pre- 
vailing prices. So far, the offerings consist 
of tobacco which has very good body, but 


is short in length. It will take, however, a 
warm damp spell before receipts can become 
really large. 

a 


Rafferty—Sure, Kelly, but I’m glad to see 
yez. I thought ye were dead. I heard 
siv’ral payple sphakin’ well av yez.—Puck. 











Riverside Farms, Haw River, N. C. 














Melville Farm 


Collie pups, males $5; females $3. Toulouse 
geese $5 per pair. Berkshire pigs. 


R. W. SCOTT, Haw River, N.C. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SCHOOLS 











AND COLLEGES. 


Cheapest Business College on Earth— 


Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
music free. Write for particulars, a B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Shert- 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by 
cialists in the yreensboro 
School Greensboro, N. C. 
tend our school 
good position. 





skilled spe- 
Commercial 
No vacations. At- 
if you want to secure a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Null’’s Famous Extracted Honey—Sample 
for stamp. Demopolis, Ala. 
Bags Wanted—Will buy all 
hand bags. For information 
dress P. O. Box 83, 


kinds second- 
and prices, ad- 
Farmville, N. Cc. 

Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
etc.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. <Ad- 
dress E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 





For Rent—Several two-horse farms, A. 
B. Deans, Wilson, N. 

Edenwood Farm, Raleigh, N. C., Route 3. 
We have some first-premium cockerels for 
sale. j 

Wanted: Position as Farm Manager, for 
the year 1918. Refcrence exchanged. R. F. 
D. 2, Box 105, Ayden, N. C. 

Edenwood Farm, Raleigh, N. C., Route 3. 
Poland China pigs. The best stock, and 
prices reasonable. 

Black-Tailed Japanese Bantams — Six, 
eight, ten dollars pair. . Eggs, two dollars, 
thirteen. W. K. Hale, Dunbar, S. C. 


St. Lambert Jerseys 
tered bull, 18 months old, solid coior, 
points; one orange fawn heifer, full 
points, two years old. A. B. Deans, 
son, N. C. 


3argain Sale of White and Silver-Laced 
Wyandottes, White and 3arred Rocks, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 
R. I. Reds, Anconas, White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


~ Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield or 


For Sale—One regis- 
black 
black 


Wil- 


Succession, per thousand, with 20 kinds of 
garden seed, $1.25; without seed, $1 per 
thousand; two thousand, $1.75. By mail, 


per hundred, 25 cents. W. R. Hart, Enter-~ 
prise, S. C. 

For Sale—A second-hand mounted horse- 
power in good condition; fine for cutting 
feed and sawing wood. Will sell cheap. 
Also 16 pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs and 25 


grades, ready for shipment. Cc. H. Cheat- 
ham, Route 3, Oxford, N. C. 

Won this season at Central Carolina Fair: 
1, 2, 3, White Orpington pullets; 1, 2, cock- 
erels. -1, 2, 3, Minorca cockerels; 2, pullet. 
A lot of show birds and breeders for sale. 


Midnight Poultry Farms, D. M. Sharpe, Pro- 
prietor, A. P. A. Member, Asheboro, N. C. 


200 Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels 
and Pullets for sale—Every bird bred from 
fine stock, direct from William Cook & Sons, 
the originators. $1 to $2 each. Fine trios, 
for $3 and $5; cockerels alone worth price 
asked for the trios. J. F. Hardaway, Liles- 
Ville, Ni. .€; 

Ss. C. White Leghorn 


and Black Minorca 





cockerels (Young and Northrup = strain), 
$1.50, up. Shipped on approval. Won seven 
prizes ‘on nine entries at North Carolina 
State Fair, October, 1912. Won on every 
entry at East Carolina Fair, New Bern, this 
year. J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N. C 

Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many: kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlicr than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots Write for prices at once. P. H. 


Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 





GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
TO NORFOLK, VA. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
FOOTBALL 
A. & M. of N.C. vs. W. & L. of Va. 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE SOUTH. 


The Norfolk 
make special 


Southern Railroad will 
arrangement of sleeping 
service, and offer extremely cheap rates 
Norfolk for those attending the 
game between A. & College of 
and W. & L. Colle of Lexington, 
Norfolk, Thursday, November 26. 


again 
ear 
to 















From Round Trip. From Round Trip. 
Fayctteville -$4.00 Middlesex...... 3.00 
Lexington . is... £00 . Wilson. .-.4:.3.<0< 3.00 
Warine « ¢..é:0%s-0% 4.00 Stantonsburg 3.00 
Raleigh. .ic«ees 3.00 Walstonburs 3.00 
Wendell ....ss0s4 3.00 FParmivilles.:..+- 3.00 
Zebulon......6- 3.00 Greenville...... 3.00 

Tickets sold ‘on all trains November 27th 
(except from Raleigh), good to return leav- 
ing Norfolk 9 p.m., November 29th. 

Tickets sold from Raleigh for train No. 6, 
November 27th, and for special train, leav- 
ing Raleigh at midnight, good to return 
until November 29th. 

Make sleeping car reservations at once in 


accommodations, 


A., Norfolk, Vz 


order to make satisfactory 


W. W. CROXTON, G. P. 
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FREE BARN PLANS. If you expect to 
rebuild or remodel 
your barn, our Architectural Department will 
draw plans especially for you,tomeetyour par- 
ticular needs, and FREE of all cost to you. 





You can no more afford to clean 
out your barn with a wheel= 
barrow than to cut your wheat 
with a cradle. One cuts into your 
legitimate profits just as surely and as deeply 
as the other—it robs you of money 
which should be in the bank,- and of lux- 
uries which should be in your home. 


LOUDEN’S LITTER 
CARRIER OUTFIT 


stops the waste. Makes work lighter and 
life pleasanter—especiallyin winter. Saves 
daily many hours of the hard disagreeable 
work—barn cleaning with a_ wheel- 
barrow in cold, wet weather. 


Louden’s is the best Litter Carrier 
built—heaviest, strongest, lightest-running, 
and most convenient. It is built in the 
biggest factory of the kind in the world; 
embodies more realimportant, exclusive, 
patented features than all others put 
together. 

Get your outfit in now—before bad 
weather sets in, and be ready for winter. 

Let us tell you more about this outfit—also 
about our Feed Carriers, Sanitary 
Steel Stalls and Stanchions, Hay 
Tools, Bird-Proof Door Hangers, 
and other labor-saving barn equipments. 

Catalog, valuable books, and full infor- 
mation FREE. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 
FAIRFIELD, 10WA. 


974 Broadway, . 
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Mr. 14'7-Acre Farmer 


The average farm in the United States has 147 acres, and the right Tractor 
for a 147-acre farm is this 





Gas-Pull Baling Hay. 


Here is a light, handy, cheap machine. Strong as a battleship, but easy to handle. i 
; ou can use this Tractor for a hundred jobs on and off the farm sie 
and always make a profit. 
It will help you to plow, Seed, bale, grind, shell, haul and thresh. You 
ahead of your work. ; 2 ; 
Don’t wait tll Spring. Buy now and make money with your Gas-Pull this Winter, 


Write today fer free data-book, DALLAS 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. NASHVILLE 


CROWLEY 











| as 
| Farmer of November 9. 
















or power. 
process. 









You can do the same. 







Catalogue. 





Makes tile 8 to 8 inches in diam., 12}4 inches long. One man or boy operatesit by hand 

500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. 
) No tamping or use of pallets. 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
v Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CoO., ° 


y . Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 















Get full profits from 
your lumber with a 


HUSTLER PLANER and MATCHER 





Don’t give a big part of the profiton your lumber to a mill, 
Install a HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER and get that extra profit gourself. 
It will surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. y 
inches wide by 6 inches thick and make three side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 
lineal feet per minutes Saw Mill Machinery. Edgers, Swing Saws. etc. 


Write for full particulars in free Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Will dress 24 











"4 Send in Your Own Name Today 


: £ for this big brass-bqund telescope; 3% feet long when opened, 
; 12 inches long when closed. If you will accept this 
Powerful telescope and < 


show it to your 
friends; 


if you want to examine ew 
count stock, see houses, — 
friends andobjects . 


miles away just 

















: i 
mile sight 


Great Big 
3% Fooi 
Telescope 
GIVEN 

AWAY 

Ike they were close--write today. Enjoy 
t day and night. Needed on every farm. 5 to 10- 
range. I have thousands of reports from my 
delighted friends who have sent for a telescope. I want to advertise 


our business and not one cent of your money is required. Send your name only 
=v big free telescope offer. Do this today. Gee. D. Allerton, Desk 37 227 W. Wash St., Indianapolis, tad. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ; 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 
Le 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing, ~ 








° = : ac. 
Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union, 





“THE 


SERIAL STORY OF A 
CRIME.” 


It Will Be Continued Until Farmers 
Know What It Costs Them to Pro- 
duce Crops. 


“And yet. whether our readers have real- 
ized it or not, there has been appearing in 
our paper for more than a year now, the 
regular weekly serial story—and the worst 
of it all, an absolutely true story—of one 
of the greatest crimes of recent years, a 
new chapter unfolding each week * * * un- 
der the unpretentious heading, ‘The Cotton 


Market.’ ”’ 
ROTHER Poe then’ graphically 
and truly portrays, not only the 
story of the past year or two, but 


| with slight variations, the story of a 


lifetime. He asks, ‘Will 
farmers let it happen again?” 

Yes! yes! Just as long as they 
think that ‘‘each for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost,” is the way 
to succeed in their business. Just 
as long as they say, ‘‘The farmer 
who does not take 11 cents for his 
cotton when he can get it is a fool,” 
as reported in this same cotton mar- 
ket report some weeks ago, as the 
common expression of Texas’ farm- 
ers. Just as long as these same 
Texas farmers offer $1 to $1.15, and 
even $1.25 in some cases for picking, 
and no labor is procurable at that, 
reported in The Progressive 
Just as long 
as farmers elsewhere offer half, as 
was done in various parts of the 
Cotton Belt last January, and wer€ 
laughed at by those whom they 
could hire, saying, “‘“How do you ex- 
pect us to pick for you for half, 
when we cannot pick our own for 
the whole?” - 

To sum up: Just as long as farm- 
ers plant it without regard to. how 
it is to be harvested, and then can- 
not see the inconsistency, not to say 
the foolishness, of paying from one- 
fourth to one-half for picking, and 
at the same time saying the man 
who does not séll at 11 cents is a 
fool. Just as long as farmers make 
cotton, either with their own labor 
or hired labor, on a basis of 40, 50 
or 60 cents per day, while that same 
labor is being paid $1 to $1.25 at 
the sawmills, or any other common 
labor, except on the farm, or is be- 


cotton 


| ing paid to pick cotton at from $1 


to $5: a day. 

It is time for the farmer to wake 
up to the fact that his labor on the 
farm should be worth as much as 
the labor around the sawmill, or the 
railroad track, or in the ditch, as 
hod carriers, or any other unskilled 
labor. The comparison is made 
with unskilled labor, but in reality, 
it should be made with skilled 


| labor, for few lines of work require 


| more skill than the hoeing and plow- 


ing of crops, to say nothing of the 
use of labor-saving farm implements, 
the selecting of seeds, the handling 
of livestock, and the many every- 


| day duties that must not be neglect- 


ed, if a farm is to be successfully 
run. Somebody must have the skill. 
One reason there is so much poor 


| farming is, the wages have been so 





meager that the best labor has left 
the farms, and much we have is ex- 
pensive at any price. And to be 
able to pay the same prices as other 
employers, the farmer must secure 
for his produce proportional prices. 
To do this, he must be organized to 
sell his crops, just as the railroad is 
organized to sell its transportation. 
Before he can sell intelligently, he 
must be educated to know the cost 
of his crops, and in calculating cost, 
he must calculate labor at its market 
value, and his supervision at its mar- 
ket value. If he is not willing to be 
educated so he can calculate cost, 
the sooner he quits such unprofitable 
business, that is impoverishing him- 
self and dragging down his wife and 





children, and his fellow farmers ty 
being ‘‘beasts of burden,” the better 
will it be for himself ang the 
country. 

There are many phases of thig 
‘crime’? that Mr. Poe mentioned that 
could be enlarged upon and com. 
mented on. Many reforms that the 
writer, along with others, 
like to see brought about, ana they 
will only be secured by organization 
But as the ground-work of it gy 
must be the educational work of the 
local Unions, where the men agg 
women who produce the food and 
clothing of the world must solve the 
question of what their labor ¢ 
worth, and then what their Crops 
ought to bring to leave them a ma. 
gin of profit. As this is worked Out, 
will come the solution of how eq. 
nomically to put these crops on the 
world’s markets. Down at the bot 
tom is individual responsibility jy 
his or her share in permitting the 


crime, and in letting the criminal’ 


walk off with the profits. 

Our first prize letter from a local 
Union tells how the Stateburg lo. 
cals are helping each other to by 
and sell, and how they will stand. 


ardize the products of their farms’ 


They will soon find that cost of pr 
duction will be an interesting fe. 
ture of their discussions. The writer 
trusts they will always remember 
that their labor costs something. He 
has heard of the marvelously lov 
cost of growing some crop—ha 
made such calculations himself—hut 
always there was an element of eost 
overlooked, and generally it -was the 
labor and supervision, either entirely 
omitted or calculated at absurdly 
low rates. 


It is the purpose of these remarks 


not merely to wake up the farmers 
to their responsibility, but to im 
press on the bankers, merchants, 
and professional men of the South, 
that in their advice to their farmer 


friends they have not considered the: 


toil and anguish of body and min, 
the wisdom and skill, the patient 
waiting on the Lord, the industriow 
use of His good gifts of soil and sur 
shine and rain—that characterize the 
average farmer, or they would nd 
be so glib to tell him what is a good 
price for his crop. 





How Bankers Could Help Secure 
Better Prices for Cotton. 


wes bankers all thru the cour 
try realize what a mighty fat 
tor they can be in helping the fatik 


ers to secure remunerative pric 
for their cotton, there will be 
marked change in our marketisg 
methods. Thru the Farmers’ Unidl 


in many parts of the South, notably 
in several counties in South Cat 
lina, banks have agreed to advane 
80 per cent of the market price? 
cotton, at 6 per cent interest. Whe 
they did it in 1911, the banks are® 
pleased with the results that i 
favor doing so again. But while 

are willing to loan money on cott? 
and if properly approached by org 
ized farmers, at special rates of ® 
terest, they have not come out @ 
advised holding. In reply to a let 
from the Rural Relations Commillé 
of the South Carolina Bankers 4® 
ciation, asking my co-operation wi 
them in promoting the work ™ 
have taken up, I wrote that 

now the greatest good the bani 
can do is to line up every bank 
the State behind a gradual malm 
ing movement, and not merely 
offer money at low rates of intel 
but to urge their customers 

friends to make use of the mé 
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lately, showing why 
much higher prices should prevail. 
Mr. Poe has written an editorial 
nowing the strength of the market. 
k jg not necessary for me to analyze 
the situation as they have done, but 
merely to eall attention to their ar- 
ts. 

oe could gather all the argu- 
ments I have made since. June 1 and 
published from time to time, our 
readers would see that it has been 
made very clear that the cotton price 
situation was in the hands of the 
gouthern bankers, merchants and 
farmers as never before. I trust this 
rise of $7 a bale in the last few days 
shows that at least they are getting 
together so as to be felt, and is but 
the prophecy of closer relations, and 
15-cent cotton near at hand. 


¢ 
ymn interview 





Our Weekly Prize Letter. 


E HAVE solved the problem 
here at Stateburg of keeping up 
interest in the meetings of this 
Farmers’ Union local. Our commun- 
ity is sparsely settled with white 





farmers. Large farms are the rule, 
and some of the farms are rented to 
colored people. We have 18 mem- 
bers, and the average distance to a 
market of any consequence is 14 
miles. We are changing our system 
of farming from growing practically 
all cotton to growing not more than 
50 per cent of our land in cotton. 
When any farmer plants half of his 
farm in other crops than cotton, he 
is going to have something beside 
cotton to market. 

The scheme that we have hit upon 
is to assist each other in selling our 
surplus farm products. To do this, 
each one of us has a day-book in 
which is a write-up of each mem- 
ber’s farming business, just as he 
would like to have it presented to 
the public. First comes name of the 
farm, then size of the farm, address, 
and variety of hogs, cattle, chickens 
and seed being bred on the farm. 
After each write-up, two or three 
pages are left blank for recording at 
each meeting the produce or live- 
stock that particular farm has for 
sale. At the regular meetings these 
notes are revised, the things that 
have been sold are checked off, and 
other things ready for the market 
are added. 

At the first meeting this system 
was started, negotiations were start- 
ed that resulted in more than $75 
changing hands, between our mem- 
bers, and each party to the trans- 
ation was saved the trouble of 
hauling a long distance, and the mid- 
dleman’s profit was saved to the 
community. 

For any co-operative plan to be 
successful, it is of vital importance 
for the individuals co-operating to 
be honest and candid with one an- 
other. When one of our members 
states that he has a cow for sale that 
Will give so many quarts of milk, we 
know that cow is giving just that 
Many quarts for that man, and we 
fan recommend that cow for that 
lumber of quarts. 

We expect to take up in the near 
future the plan of community breed- 
ing of hogs, cattle, and staple cotton. 
In the selection of a variety, the ma- 
jority will rule, and it is needless to 
state that we are having some live, 
interesting discussions. 

J. FRANK WILLIAMS. 

Sumter, S. C. 





A man’s character is affected by every 
i he commits and by every thought he 
arbors. You can never be as perfect if 


You err or sin as you would be if you did 
Not err or sin; your web can never be as 
Perfect, if you do cither. And, therefore, 
aul true that every thought we indulge, 
th Y act we do, leaves its impress upon 
aracter—which is the web we weave.— 
Andrew Carnegie. 





“ag Progressive Farmer is a most excel- 
: farm paper, and is doing wonderful 
gs for the education and betterment of 

eettming class of the South. It is worth 
veral times the small price asked for it 
¥ the publishers and no up-to-date farmer 

ne afford to be without dt. Its special 
Mbers, issued every few weeks, are worth 
myenice for an entire year.—Gastonia Ga- 
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That’s Prince 
Albert, the finest 
pipe and cigarette 
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tobacco ever put before you. 
We say: try it out and know for 
yourself why thousands and 
thousands of men smoke it ex- 
clusively. We say it won’t bite 
your tongue or dry your throat 
or parch your tongue. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is what men call real tobacco. 
and tobacco flavor and tobacco fragrance. 


It’s got tobacco body, 
And it can’t 


nip your tongue, because the sting is removed by a 
patented process. Noother tobacco can be as good as 


Prince Albert, because it can 


*t be made the same way! 


You buy some Prince Albert today. Get in the game 


and have some real pipe or cigarette fun, too. 


body’s doing it! 


Every- 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in the 
5c toppy red bags (handy for cigarette 
smokers), 10c tidy red tins; also in hand- 
some pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 








WHERE SHALL COTTON PROF- 
ITS GO?—THREE VIEWS. 


I.—Expects Cotton to Go to 15 
Cents. 


NE OF the leading business men 

of Georgia writes The Progres- 
sive Farmer as follows on the cotton 
situation: 

“As you know, the Georgia crop 
will turn out considerably less than 
last year, probably a million bales or 
more, and the same is true of other 
States east of the Mississippi. The 
total crop will be smaller than the 
bear speculators are trying to make 
the world believe, and the indicated 
consumption is greater than the 
yield. 

“TIT would not be surprised to see 
cotton sell as high as 15 cents before 
the next crop, but the trouble is that 
unless some concerted action is taken, 
this advance will not come about un- 
til after all of the cotton is out of 
the hands of the producers, and the 
speculators instead of the farmers 
will profit by it.’’ 


If.—Farmers Should Stop Selling. 


Writing on this subject the At- 
lanta Constitution says: 

“According to the ginning report 
of the Census Bureau, published last 
Saturday, there had been ginned up 
to October 18, when one-half of the 
crop is usually ginned, 6,838,841 
bales. 

“Last year at the same time there 
had: been ginned 7,758,621 bales. 

“At this rate the present crop will 


be nearly 2,000,000 bales below that 
of last year. It will more nearly ap- 
proximate the crop of 1910-11 which 
brought 14.60 per pound. 


“In view of these facts before a 
Southern farmer puts another bale 
on the market at 11 cents, he should 
ask himself: ‘Am I getting what my 
crop is actually worth? Am I not 
playing into the hands of the cotton 
speculator, and giving to him the 
profits that should be mine?’ 


“Considering that all of last sea- 
son’s crop has been practically con- 
sumed, that few stocks of cotton 
goods were brought over; that the 
world will need 15,000,000 bales of 
American cotton, the conclusion is 
inevitable that cotton is not now 
bringing what it is worth. 

“The only way to make it bring 
more is for the farmers everywhere 
to hold the staple off the market, un- 
til the speculators and the short sell- 
ers are forced to pay its real value.’’ 


IiI.—Crop is Short Compared to 


World’s Needs. 


The LaGrange, Ga., Reporter 
quotes an able and _ well-informed 
business leader as saying: 


“The practically complete con- 
sumption of last year’s crop shows 
the increased uses and needs of cot- 
ton. This 16,000,000 bale crop fol- 
lowed two comparatively short crops, 
so that it was actually needed to sup- 
ply a deficit. This is proven by the 
fact that the consumption last year, 
of American cotton, amounted to over 
14,500,000 bales, and the visible sup- 


ply of American cotton on September 
1, 1912, was only 1,365,000 bales, 
slightly larger than the two preceed- 
ing years, but less than from the crop 
of 1908-09 and other normal years. 

“Practically no stocks of cotton 
goods were carried over. Also the 
stocks of cotton of spinnable grade 
are small, and there is a large de- 
mand for all classes of cotton goods. 

“In my opinion, the cotton crop 
east of the Mississippi River on an 
average is about 30 per cent, or 2,- 
500,000 bales short of last year. Miss- 
issippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma may, 


however, between them, show as 
large yield as last year. Louisiana 
will make a larger crop, but the 


quantity will be negligible. The Texas 
crop will only be about equal to last 
year’s, and the greater proportion of 
it has been picked, ginned and sold. 
Reliable reports from various parts 
of Texas estimate that the propor- 
tion of their crop already shipped 
out as about 75 per cent, while many 
state that as much as 90 per cent has 
been marketed.” 





“Funniest in One Hundred Years.” 
“When Representative Alexander, of Mis- 
souri, was Speaker of the House in the Mis- 
souri Legislature, he said the funniest thing 
that has been said in a hundred 
said Speaker Clark, this afternoon. 


years,” 


“About 50 members were in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum, clamoring for recogni- 
tion. A man named Moore, who possessed 


a mighty pair of lungs, yelled into Speaker 


Alexander’s face: ‘Does the Speaker recog- 
nize me?’”’ The hubbub ceased. 
"*It seems to me,’ said Speaker Alex- 


ander slowly, as if searching the recesses o 
his mind, ‘that at some time or other I hay 
seen that ugly mug of yours.” 

“They still call Mr. Moore ‘Ugly M 
down in Missouri.""—New York World. 
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Co-operation Gives the Farmers 
Three Profits Instead of One. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


furniture, while the people who sold 
the trees are probably still poor. 
Danish agriculture prospers because 
it is not merely a matter of growing 
raw materials. It is a well organized 
commercial industry. 


Co-operation Encourages Gocd 
Farming. 


“Moreover, Hans Hansen’s land is 
doubtless getting richer all the time. 
Nearly all Danish land is. Sixty years 
ago the soil was getting speedily 
poorer, because Denmark was a one- 
crop country, as the South has been, 
only the ‘‘one crop”? there was not 
cotton, but grain. But since the peo- 
ple turned to diversified farming and 
stock raising, instead of a one-crop 
system, the land has been growing 
in fertility all the time. On his elev- 
en-acre farm, Hans keeps two horses, 
five cows, and a good many hogs—I 
have forgotten just how many. Any- 
how, he sent sixteen pigs to the ba- 
con factory last year: six-months-old 
fellows averaging about 200 pounds 
live weight. 

Another fact to remember about all 
these Danish farmers is, that every 
ounce of fertility is saved, and the 
liquid drainage from the stables is 
carefully caught in big covered 
tanks, whence it is pumped out into 
watering carts and spread on the 
fields. No-European farmer would 
tolerate the wholesale seepage and 
waste of liquid manure which Ameri- 
can farmers are likely to accept as a 
matter of course, and whose value 
hardly one man in a thousand yet 
appreciates. Hans also practices a 
ten-year rotation of crops, it should 
be observed, or at least there was a 
ten-year rotation in practice when 
he went on the place, tho he told me 
he was preparing to shorten it; and 
while he tries to grow all his feed 
supplies, as far as possible, on his 
own place, he recognizes the superior 
advantages of cottonseed as a cattle 
feed, and buys oil cake from New 
Orleans. I presume he gets this 
thru a co-operative society. 


Introducing Marius Yensen. 


But after remarking that Han’s 
thirteen-acre place cost him 13,000 
kroner, or $4,510 American, includ- 
ing land, stock, and buildings (part 
of the price being lent by the State 
at 3 per cent), we must leave him to 
visit some of his neighbors. One of 
these is Marius Yensen, who bought 
eight tondeland (about eleven acres) 
five years ago, at about $100 per 
acre, the land being then without 
buildings. Now his horse, his six 
cows, his pigs, and his wife’s Minor- 
cas are housed under the same roof 
as his family, a condition which ob- 
tains with millions of other Euro- 
pean farmers. Of course, in all such 
cases a thick dividing wall must be 
provided between the living apart- 
ments and the barn, and the stables 
must have daily attention. But it 
would be a mistake for any reader 
to think of Marius Yensen’s cottage 
as dirty and unkempt. It is pretty, 
built by an architect’s plan, neatly 
whitewashed, and the yard is dainty 
with flowers. 

Yensen keeps a good breed of hogs 
and cows, of course—nearly all Dan- 
ish farmers do—and I saw one big 
brood sow which has had 87 
pigs in eight litters. His pigs, 
like Hansen’s, weigh about 200 
pounds live weight when five or six 
months old, and he got $540 from 
the co-operative bacon factory for 
his pig sales last year. From the 
co-operative creamery he _ received 
$405 for his cream, besides getting 
his skimmed milk back for feeding 
his pigs and calves. Then his wife’s 
Minoreas, besides furnishing eggs 
for family use, brought in the tidy 
sum of $54 from the co-operative 
egg-packing association. It should 
also be remembered that our Danish 


farmer friend is at no expense or 
trouble for marketing his eggs and 
milk. The creamery wagon comes 
for his milk pails as regularly as the 
sun rises, and the co-operative egg 
wagon calls every Monday. 


How the Cow-Testing 


Eliminates “Robber 


Association 
Cows.” 


O course, the representative of the 


“control society,’’ or cow-testing as- | 
sociation—usually a young man who} 


has studied dairying in some agri- 
cultural college—makes a visit every 
eighteen or twenty days, ascertains 
the quantity of milk and amount of 
butter-fat each cow is producing, and 
compares the value of the feeds giv- 
en her with the value of her milk. ‘‘Ill 
fares that cow to hastening doom a 
prey”? which does not show a profit! 
The secrets which the “robber cow” 
once successfully concealed, are now 
proclaimed from the housetops—or, 
it would be more accurate to say, 
from the butcher’s block. Largely 
because of the activities of the con- 
trol association and the resultant dis- 
covery and disposal of the ‘‘unde- 
sirable citizens’? in the dairy barns, 
the average Danish milk production 
per cow increased from 4,500 pounds 
in 1898, to 5,865 pounds in 1908—a 
gain of over 30 per cent in a single 
decade. Moreover, Professor Ras- 
mussen, of the New Hampshire Ag- 
ricultural College, a Dane by birth, 
assures me that the average milk 
production per cow in Denmark has 
actually doubled in twenty-three 
years. Yensen’s own cows averaged 
8,800 pounds of milk last year. 

Yensen’s eight year rotation, if I 
understand it correctly, consists of 
(1) rye, (2) turnips, (3) green fod- 
der, (4) rye, (5, 6) grass, (7) bar- 
ley, (8) beets. This compares with 
a typical seven-year rotation given 
me by a thoroughly educated Danish 
farmer, as follows: (1) rye or wheat, 
(2) grass, (3) oats, (4) root crop, 
(5) barley, (6) peas or vetches, (7) 
grass and clover. 


Almost No One-Horse Plowing in 
Denmark. 


About this time it seems to me I 
can hear some of my readers saying, 
“Well, our Progressive Farmer Edi- 
tor no doubt liked that Denmark far- 
mer’s fine stock, and his careful ro- 
tation, and his progressiveness in 
patronizing a co-operative creamery 
and bacon factory, and all that sort 
of thing, but there is one thing he 
must have objected to, and that is, 
he had only one horse to plow his 
land with.” 

But to all such 
say, not so fast! 
a natural one, 


readers I would 
The presumption is 
but as a matter of 
fact, co-operation which helps Yen- 
sen in so many other ways, helps 
him here also. He does no one-horse 
plowing. The truth is, one-horse 
plowing is an unusual sight any- 
where in the Danish Kingdom. One 
of the secrets of its prosperity, is that 
it has more horses per square mile 
than any other country on earth—an 
average of 32 

there a small holder like Yensen, 
with only ten or 12 acres, and that 
not quite paid for, may have only 
one horse, even then, he usually 
thinks too much of his time and of 
his land’s time, to waste either with 
one-horse plowing. When Marius 
Yensen wants to plow, he borrows 
another horse from a neighbor, and 
in return Yensen lends his horse to 
the neighbor when the neighbor needs 
it. That is true co-operation for 
you! 

A Visit to a Larger Estate. 


I wish I had space to describe the 
other farms I visited in Ditlevshoj 
section, but I must content myself 
with a word in conclusion about Pe- 
ter Hansen. “I am going to take 
you to a larger estate now,” said 
Editor Christeffsen to us as we ap- 
proached the house, and altho I had 
just been seeing farmers who were 
making a good living on 12 acres, I 





= Puller 
Now! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


Stumps cost you too much money. 


a Hercules. 
fice-price offer. 


Never such an opportunity before. 
3-year unqualified guarantee against breakage. 


“HERCULES 


400% stronget 
Pulls biggest stump in 5 minute 


All-Steel 
tence 


is the only all-steel triple power puller made. 
—60% lighter than others. 


Now 43 the time. 


Pull them outf 


I'm making a very special sag 
Only a few men will get in on this propositi 
Same 30-day free trial offer—samg 
Write me! 


pulls an acre or more of stumps a day—pulls 3 acres of stum 


without moving machine. 


or stump anchored, built low to the ground and is care! 
turned and polished to make light draft. =~ 


Send in Your Name 


Let me send you my fine book‘and price. 
Read all the letters and see a 


will please you. 
photos sent in by Hercules owners. 
pare the regular catalog price with the sp 


HERCULES MFG. 


somehow imagined that the “larger 
estate’? we were to inspect would em- 
brace at least 500 acres. Imagine 
my surprise therefore when I asked 
Mr. Hansen the size of his holdings 
and he answered, “sixty-five tonde- 
land,’’ which being interpreted into 
American terms is 88 acres! But on 
his 88 acres he keeps eight horses, 
20 milk cows, and employs four ex- 
tra laborers all the year round. Mr. 
Hensen has an interesting family, and 
his hospitable wife seemed to be the 
ideal type of housekeeper—overflow- 
ing with health and wholesome good 
humor, irradiating cheerfulness and 
sunshine in an _ irresistibly conta- 
gious fashion, and without speaking 
a word of English except thru our 
interpreter, made our little party feel 
as much at home as if we had been 
kinsfolk. 

The Danes are about the most hos- 
pitable people I ever met, and I take 
it that this is not without bearing 
upon the success they have achieved 
with their co-operative enterprises. 
To do much with co-operation, a peo- 
ple must be kindly disposed toward 
other folks, and get along well with 
their neighbors. 





To Settle the Cotton Tare Question. 


HE RESOLUTION adopted by the 
recent meeting of the association 

of Southern Agricultural Workers, 
points the way out of all the trouble 
about the cotton tare question. This 
plan, which we most heartily ap- 
prove, and which we hope all our 
readers will help along, is as follows: 
That a committee, consisting of 
Senators Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
and E. D. Smith, of South Carolina, 
Representatives A. S. Burleson, of 
Texas, and W. G. Brantley, of Geor- 
gia, and one _ representative each 
from the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and the Department of 
Agriculture, to be designated by the 
Secretaries of these Departments, is 
hereby requested to formulate a plan 
and take the necessary action to bring 
about a conference of representa- 
tives of the various organized cotton 
interests of the world, including pro- 


figure I'll quote you and see how much 
save. Address me personall y—a postal wi 


8B. A. FULLER, President 


Zn 


Has double safety ratchets—is sel 


My bool 


ducers, spinners, merchants and @ 
changes, for the purpose of dev 
which the tare 
American cotton can be standard 
with a view to eliminating the é 


some plan by 


growing out of present tare pi 


tices. 


Resolved further: 
also 


ference’ shall 


consider s0 


practicable and speedy way of brin 


ing about the adoption, as univers 
standards for American cotton, thos 


That this cof 


now established by act of Congregi 


Resolved further: 


sense of this 


that @ 


be held in Washington, D. C., undé 
the auspices of the United Stat 


Government, 


and that Congress 


That it is th 
Association, 
conference herein provided for, sh 


requested to appropriate a sufficiel 
sum of money to defray the expe 


of such conference, 


essary 


including the n@ 
traveling expenses 


sistence of duly accredited represel 
atives of the various organizatid 
entitled to be represented thereit.@ 
That in additi@ 
to the representative or represent@ 


Resolved finally: 


ives of the various cotton organige 


tions of the world, that the Comm 


sioners of Agriculture in each cott 


producing State, 
members of this conference, and 


in 


shall be ex-offid 


} 


the Governors of each State may de 


ignate one cotton grower 
250,000 bales of cotton, 


for 
or 


thereof, produced in his State. 


Why, when 
staple field 
worth as much 
in the North 
Northern farm 


crops 
as the 
does 
worker 


the aver 
earn 


fracti¢ 


the average acre% 
in the South4 
average &@ 


three to five times as much as 
average Southern farm worker? 
cause the Northern farmer has 1ar@ 


of 
gulli 


fields, free 
ditches or 


stumps 
es; 


and @ 
uses lit 


labor, and more farm machinery, § 
drives from three to five times; 
many horses, all of which enable # 
to cultivate about four times as M8 


land. 





Remember that 
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on farming by mail. 


answer all que 


tle hal 
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addition to such Commissionem 
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The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
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Sunny South 


The name Sunny South on a Wagon means the same 

carefully selected material, high class workmanship 
and reliability —as the. Flying Dutchman 
Trade Mark on Farm Tools. 


‘Built to Last and stand hard usage. 


Well ironed and braced wher- 
ever the strain comes. 


Steel against steel where the 
wear comes. 

Oak Hubs—air dried and bone 
dry. Oak or hickory spokes— 
glued joints — are the foundation 

of the wheels — these are 
the life of the wagon. 


Steel Axle — cast skein 
—a wonderfulimprovement 
in wagon construction. 
Axles never bend or brake. 

No matter what wagon you have 


used in the past, get a Sunny 

South and you'll find it the 
imma best you ever owned. 

Ask your Flying Dutchman Dealer 


to show you and write for Free 
folder in colors. 


Steel Axle 


Moline Plow 
Company 


Dept. 19 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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This is the lumber from 
which we turn the spokes 
for Florence wagons. Axe 
split, long grain, Tennessee 
hickory—every bit of it! 


Each spoke tested for breaking strength. Not a sawed or 
cross grain piece in a thousand spokes. Hauled to the fac- 
tory on wagons, direct from the forest. 


wie 





That’s one reason why Florence wagons wear so well. 
Drop us a postal and we’ll tell you others. 


Florence Wagon Works, 
FLORENCE, ALA. 
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You can now get Choice of Three 
Feeds with Farquhar Saw Mills 


Say what feed you want and are used to—Straight Belt Reamy, Shaft Drive, or Ajax 
Belt Feed—and get it without a cent of extracost. “This is only one reason why 
Farquhar Mills stand at the head in aclass by themselves. Mills also made right or 
left hand, as you want. Our policy is ‘‘ Every convenience for doing quicker 
work,’’ the way you are used to doing it. Our mills are equipped with latest 
improved wire cable drive, up-to-date ‘‘dogs’’ and the best and most accurate set 
works ever designed. Don’t forget that you can 


“Cut it with a Farquhar” 


Rapid, accurate cutting done with the least effort and at minimum power. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Rigs furnish the ideal power for sawing, thrashing, gin- 
ning, running stone crushers or doing general farm work with portable power. 


If your dealer is not a 
Farquhar agent, write to us 
before accepting anything 
that is not up to Farquhar 
standard. We have been 
manufacturing farm machin- 
ery for 57 years—and havea 
reputation for leadership that 
is unquestioned. 
We will send you handsome- 
— EN ly illustrated and descrip- 
b> Nl 2 % a tive catalogue on request. 
+) fg 
a4 VY-72 SS» A. B. FARQUHAR 
wr i } Co., Ltd., 

air Box 666, York, Pa. 





ee F, REE , neriont Nacctings See Bekele tach 


Write MeTonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- " 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you howto get the famous Detroit- oe 
American Farm Implements at factory prices: Your own time =4 
to pay, 30 days free trial, without a cent ot expense to he 
you, freight paid. 4 


The Famous Detroit-America Prices © 
Tongueless Disc Harrow Smashed! © 
Lower even than wholes” 


The best you can buy at ~ otaee Pama yy : 
e wor e. irect from fate)” 


<T 7S 


offered on the easiest terms in t 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. A 
For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


Manure Spreaders 


and Cultivators val ae \ da 
at proportionatelow We \h 
prices and long, easy 


@ making farm inform 
tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 








Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 





The Only Implement. 
You Need to Follow The 
Plow .:, Kind of Ground; 


Here’s the most for your money in a harrow, be- 


= 5 cause it’s the only Narrow of all work. This one J/ == - 
a machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes and PRM 

1evels in one operation. Is also best for covering the seed. It’s s. Tre 

sas e harrow that does the best work, in least time, with least strain on the Ste 

— horses—and works every inch of soil—in any condition. The 


<¢> MI PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler — 
has sharp, sloping knives which cut through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, yet 
leave the trash buried where its fertilizing qualities are valuable. Sizes from 3 to 17% feet wide 
The lightest draft, lowest priced riding harrow. Guaranteed against breakage. ‘Preparation of 
the Soil”—Free. Shows how to raise bigger crops, how to make bigger profits. Also illustrates and 
describes the Acme line. Ask your dealer about the Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 


236 Division Ave, Millington, N. J. 
General Agents, Sohn Deere Piow Co.,Baltimore, Md. 


























IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL PAY YOU BE- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





The One Best Stalk Cutter 


Best because it does the best work, 
and Best because in material and 
workmanship it is 50 per cent ahead 
of any other. Best because of its 
_ exclusive features, namely: 
| Steel Roller Bearings. _Dirt-proof Boxes. 4% 
Improved. Wheel Locks. 


Heaviest Cutter on the market, still 30 per cent lighter 
draught. This fact proved and attested by Agricultural 
Demonstration farms. 

We positively guarantee it to cut either CORN OR COTTON 
stalks BETTER, CLEANER, CLOSER than anyother machine. 
JOHN A. McKAY MFG. CO., DUNN, N.-C. 


Send for descriptive circular. 











